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We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 
correspondence as to rejected communications ; and to this 
rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not acknow- 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


It was known at the end of last week that the Duke 


of Cambridge was seriously ill and the bulletins of 


Wednesday had prepared the world for Thursday 
morning’s news. Up to the last few months he had 


maintained that busy vigour which was the mark of 
Even ia 1895 when he | 


his old age as of his youth. 
retired from the position of Commander-in-Chief he 
spoke of himself with natural pride as still possessed 
of enough vigour for his work. Those who have since 
heard him speak at any of the many charities which he 
was eager to support will recognise the surprising 
freshness of his old age and the manly common sense 
of his character. His active life covers the whole 
period of the last reign. He was two months older 
than Queen Victoria and became a colonel a few years 
before she cametothethrone. The Duke wasthrough 
the Crimea. At Balaclava he was a spectator; but he 
was more active at the obscure battle of Inkerman. In 
one of the assaults about the Sandbag battery, the dis- 
appearance of a large body of his beloved Guards 
caused him marked uneasiness. It was then that an 
aide-de-camp urged him not to be anxious—‘‘ The 
Guards, Sir”, said he, ‘are sure to turn up”. 
It may be that he was appointed Commander-in- 
Chief too young and retained in office when too 
old, but through the whole period of forty years 
when he was head of the army he kept the admiration 
of all who worked with him for his direct good sense 
and freedom from personal prejudice. Few men serve 
so full or useful a period of citizenship. Among the 
many tributes to his work spoken in the Houses of 
Parliament and in the press too great a stress has been 
laid on his conservative tendencies. Those who have had 
intimate knowledge of his work at the War Office are 
aware that he anticipated in a remarkable way very 
many of the latest changes. 


No news of importance has come through from the 
Far East except more detailed and to some extent con- 
tradictory accounts of the latest attack on Port Arthur; 
and the general nature of the battle is now decipher- 
able. On Wednesday the oth at midnight a Japanese 


destroyer flotilla proceeded off Port Arthur and one 
division of four boats set about laying mines whilst the 
other of three kept watch; in the early morning six 
Russian boats attacked the boats and a sharp engage- 


ment ensued at close quarters, but on their way back 
to harbour, two of the Russian destroyers fell in with 
the mine-laying division and one of them was disabled 
and taken and subsequently sunk. The Japanese 
fleet closed up on the toth and subjected the 
fortress to a three-hours’ bombardment, but the 
mine-laying of the previous night must be con- 
sidered to have been the main undertaking. The 
Japanese claim to have carried out that operation 
successfully, but if its purpose was to block the mouth 
of the harbour, the object has not been accomplished, 
otherwise the ‘‘Novik” and ‘‘ Bayan” could not have 
proceeded out to cover the retreat of the Russian 
destroyers. The cruiser squadron which the Admiral 
detached to San Shan Tan appears to have done a 
useful bit of work in demolishing the original station 
and mine dépdt there. The activity of the Russian 
torpedo flotilla shows that Admiral Makaroff is 
exercising a bracing influence on his people, but the 
rumour that the Port Arthur fleet has broken through 
the blockade may be at once dismissed as too impro- 
bable for belief. 


General Kuropatkin has started on his journey to 
take up supreme command in the East and he is 
reported to have said that he would not begin definite 
operations till July. Of the progress of the Japanese 
troops in Korea we receive now little accurate informa- 
tion. The landing at Chemulpo and in the Ping Yang 
inlet seems to have been carried out, in the face of con- 
siderable difficulties, and with mechanical precision; and 
there is no longer reason to doubt that a general 
advance, to be hurried on when the weather improves, 
is being made towards the Yalu. The political position 
is not much altered by Russia’s action in declaring 
Korea a belligerent. From the point of view of Korea 
as a nation there is a certain ironic pathos in the 
declaration. 


A very important pronouncement has been. made by 
the Indian Government on the subject of public educa- 
tion, which has occupied Lord Curzon’s attention for 
the last five years. The ‘‘ cautious reform ” with which 
he prudently started seems to have ended in some 
sweeping measures of reconstruction. The telegraphic 
summary indicates that they will follow the lines sug- 
gested by recent inquiries which have dealt exhaustively 
with the subject. Primary education has been starved 
and neglected: it will be fed and encouraged. Secondary 
education has largely expanded : it will be made more 
practical and efficient. University education has be- 
come degraded: it will be purified and placed on a 
higher level. All education is to be delivered from the 
baneful influence of the universal examination system 
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which reduces teaching in every grade to cram and 
catechism. 


Public appointments are no longer to be the prize 
of competitive examinations. Reuter’s message would 
unfortunately leave it to be inferred that such a 
method of selection has hitherto been generally in 
force in India. Such is not the case. An educa- 
tional qualification has no doubt been required and 
public standard examinations have been utilised for 
that purpose. But the instances in which public posts 
have been regularly offered to open competition have 
been comparatively few and restricted to certain 
departments, while the principle has always been 
opposed by the best of our Indian administrators. In 
justice to them it is unfortunate that notices of the 
great reforms now introduced by Lord Curzon should 
be disfigured by references to the abolition of the 
mandarin system which never existed. 


A note referring to the introduction of Chinese into 
South Africa was published by the Colonial Office on 
Saturday, and owing to a still unexplained looseness of 
wording its contents produced something like general 
consternation. Responsible people talked of a grave 
constitutional incident, and went back three reigns fora 
parallel. The announcement gave out that ‘‘ The King 
did not disallow” the Bill, but that postponement was 
necessary: and as if to emphasise the gravity of the 
position a number of urgent and special pleas from the 
Crown Colony in question were appended. Of course 
the King had no thought of vetoing any representative 
wish of the colony. The postponement of the operation 
of the Act of Parliament is made necessary by technical 
difficulties concerned with the Chinese themselves, who 
after the abominable slurs that have been cast on the 
nation, in recent discussions, might very well be ex- 

ected to raise a host of difficulties on their own behalf. 

he Bill may be expected to become law within a 
reasonable limit of time. Inthe meanwhile the Liberal 
party, with astonishing neglect of the chief principles of 
Liberal politics, are making much capital out of the 
measure in the constituencies and Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman is to make the refusal to disallow the 
Regulations a subject for a vote of censure on the 
Government. 


How is it that apparently no notice has been taken 
in this country of a remarkable speech on the tariff 
question delivered some time ago by Mr. Shaw, the 
American Secretary to the Treasury? Mr. Shaw 
favours the negotiation of a rational reciprocity treaty 
between the United States and Canada in order to 
defeat Mr. Chamberlain’s ‘‘scheme for depriving the 
United States of the mighty trade now conducted with 
the United Kingdom”. It is of the first importance 
that a speech on such lines, showing as it does how 
alive the Americans are to the necessity of coming to 
an arrangement with Canada before imperial pre- 
ferential tariffs can be inaugurated, should not be 
ignored on this side. Yet so far as we are aware, 
not a single newspaper correspondent in America 
whose business it is to keep England informed of the 
drift of American public opinion reported it. The 
Americans are undoubtedly keen to secure a com- 
mercial treaty with Canada which would render im- 

ossible close relations with the Mother Country. 
eir anxiety is eloquent proof of the consciousness of 
the foreigner that a British preferential tariff would hit 
him hard. 
from a too intimate commercial understanding with the 


Canada realises the risks she would run | 


Republic, and will not encourage advances intended not | 


.to assist Canada but to safeguard American commerce 


at the expense of Great Britain. 


The decision of the United States Supreme Court in 
the Northern Securities case appeal forms an important 
chapter in the history of the American trust system. 


In the Circuit Court the combination was declared 
illegal: and this decision has been upheld on appeal but 
by a very narrow majority ; five judges against four, 
The legal fight is however by no means over; and pro- 
bably other cases will follow either with the object of 
securing in similar circumstances a majority on the 
other side, or of limiting the application of the decision. 
Moreover it is evident from the observations of the 
majority opinion that the decision will not cover many 
amalgamations, to which those who hold that the public 
ought to be protected object. That of course throws 
the whole question into the arena of political discussion. 
Opinion is very much divided, but it is significant that 
in spite of the decision the financial personages in- 
terested say that there are still ways and means of 
evading the Supreme Court’s judgment. 


The Social Democrats in the Reichstag are taking 
full advantage of the opportunity presented by the 
Herero rising in South-west Africa to oppose and, as 
Herr Bebel would contend, expose German colonial 
enterprise. He traces the trouble with the Hereros, 
which he estimates will cost the Imperial Government 
£2,000,coo, to the exactions of the colonists who have 
adopted usurious methods in their dealings with the 
natives. The colonists on the other hand attribute the 
rising to-the missionaries, and if the charges brought 
against the colonists by Herr Bebel are in any measure 
well found it is not impossible that the efforts of the 
missionaries to protect the natives have, though unin- 
tentionally, encouraged the revolt. Colour is certainly 
imparted to the Socialist view by the statements made 
in other quarters that the British have turned the native 
into the spoilt child of South Africa and caused dis- 
content among the German Colony. 


If the second inquiry into the Dreyfus Affair pro- 
ceeds quietly, monotonously, without provoking the 
smallest anger or curiosity, the newest Affair—the 
Martin Affair—has caused something of a commotion 
in Paris. Although Prince Itchijo’s innocence has never 
been questioned, his predecessor at the Japanese 
Legation (who left only a few weeks ago) is declared 
by the usually reliable ‘‘Echo de Paris” and ‘“ Petit 
Journal” to have bought naval secrets from Martin 
for the sum of 14,000 francs, and this accusation, which 
has not been denied, has provoked deep consternation. 
The extreme Nationalists demand the abolition of all 
naval and military attachés, and the immediate recall 
of Prince Itchijo; but it is plain that M. Delcassé is 
merely amused at their campaign. Martin probably 
was a traitor, but at the Ministry of Marine it has been 
stated over and over again that he was not in a posi- 
tiof to procure documents of importance. Prince 
Itchijo’s predecessor, then, got little for his 14,000 francs, 
if he gave or got anything at all. At the present 
moment the Martin Affair, like all French Affairs, con- 
sists chiefly of contradictions. Martin has already 
declared that the incriminating letters attributed to 
him are forgeries. In a week or two we may have 
‘*Speranza-Blanche” telegrams and a Veiled Lady. 
Perhaps the most amusing accusation up to now has 
come from M. Rochefort, who states that Martin was 
“ordered” by M. Pelletan to dispose of naval secrets 
and go shares with him in the profits. Also, M. 
Rochefort regards M. Pelletan’s silent acceptance of 
the charge as proof positive of his guilt. 


The defeat of the Government last Tuesday over the 
Erse language question by a snap vote was a very 
important thing indeed—from the point of view of Sir 
A. Acland Hood. Mr. Churchill flung up his order 
paper with delight, so it was said—but he appears to 
have omitted to stand on the bench. Why should he 


beso glad? Mr. Lloyd-George and Sir Charles Dilke 


The Northern Securities Company was an amalgama- | 
tion of the systems of the Northern Pacific the Great | 
Northern and other companies, and its general effect | 
was to destroy competition over large inter-state areas. | 
It was therefore attacked in pursuance of President crestfallen. The rank and file have been severely taken 
Roosevelt’s anti-trust declarations as a breach of the | to task by the press for dallying over their coffee and 


Sherman Laws: the case was considered as a test. 


are believed quite to have made up their minds not 
to suffer any interlopers to get into the next Liberal 
Government. But, as a fact, apart from Ireland which 
by the defeat of the Government loses £100, the 
incident is of concern to nobody but the Whips. With 
them it is a matter of reputation, and we do not wonder 
that the chief Whip on this occasion looked angry and 


cigars at the Carlton. It appears that Mr. T. P. 
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O’Connor or “‘M.A.P.” reported them as so dallying. 
The Carlton must be as public to-day as the smoking 
room of the National Liberal! We rather sympathise 
with the dallying cigar and coffee Tories : they cannot 
be expected to hang about Westminster day and night : 
it is not as if every member had a leader’s room to him- 
self where he could skim sixpenny magazines and 
French novels to his heart’s content. 


The Liberal success in Dorset was no surprise. 
The majority was only g1 in 1900 and Mr. Van Raalte 
came forward as a supporter of the Government com- 
promise. Whether the public is or is not ready ‘to 
accept preferential taxation, the constituencies will never 
appreciate, and never have appreciated or understood, 
compromise. But it is remarkable, when a majority of 
g1 was turned into a majority of 820, that Mr. Van 
Raalte polled four hundred more votes than Mr. Sturt 
in 1900. Mr. Lyell will be an addition to the intellectual 
strength of the House of Commons. Few people have 
more conscientiously prepared themselves for Parliament. 
Mr. Lyell took the History school at Oxford with that 
intention and belonged to a_ set, of whom Lord 
Donoughmore was one, who cultivated politics with 
more than the ‘‘ young Oxford” zeal. His subsequent 
work in the East End of London and his ‘stumping 
of” the empire have taught him what should be useful 
in the House. His danger is youth. 


Monday’s paper left us at first in some doubt as to 
whether Lord Rosebery was playing Tweedledum to 
Sir William Harcourt’s Tweedledee, or whether it was 
the reverse. But as Lord Rosebery spoke on Saturday 
and Sir William Harcourt’s letter appeared on Monday 
we must take it that it was a mere coincidence that 
both should take the same line about Mr. Wharton’s 
spirited-away amendment. Sir William Harcourt is 
very sorrowful about Mr. Balfour not being master in 
his own house. Perhaps it is natural in one who, the 
last time he was in office, persisted in being master in 
another man’s house. 


When Lord Rosebery’s audience laughed at the 
“two voices, feebly bleating voices ” did they recognise 
the literary allusion and was Lord Rosebery himself 
thinking of the Wordsworth sonnet or of the parody, in 
which one of the voices does actually bleat? If we 
take it of the original Mr. Chamberlain may accept the 
soft aspersion. ‘‘ Two voices are there; one is of the 
sea” would very well apply to the Colonial Secretary 
whose inspiration first came from the colonies. There 
is perhaps nothing typical of the mountain in Mr. 
Balfour’s voice; but we find the application to Lord 
Rosebery and others in the sonnet’s sestett. ‘‘ What 
sorrow would it be”, if the mountain should thunder 
and the ocean bellow but “neither awful voice be 
heard by thee ”, which indeed is very much the case. 


Admiration for the literary quality of Lord Rosebery’s 
speeches—and it is long since he has so revelled in 
finely pencilled phrases as in his Newcastle speech— 
accents the deficiency in political weight. After 
Chesterfield he was spoken of generally as the next 
Prime Minister; it is now probable that he will not 
take any place in the next Liberal Ministry. Partly it 
is that he has a petulant remembrance of old failure or, 
as he once said, treachery ; partly that he has lost the 
ambition and the interest. But he is still the best 
decoy of the Liberals and, we must believe, so far 
acquainted with the counsels of the party as to give 
official or semi-official authority to his statements of 
Liberal intentions. He states categorically that the 
next Liberal Government intends to deprive religious 
teaching of every denominational element; for ‘‘re- 
Storing the schools to popular control” can mean 
nothing else. 


_ The education debate in the Commons was an 
ignoble affair, even Mr. Haldane and Sir Edward Grey 
Striving to defend the nonconformist law-breakers. 
To such indignity will party necessity compel a 
man. The one bright exception to this dark debate 
was Lord Hugh Cecil’s closing appeal to religious 
feeling. No one—not even Mr. Balfour—raises debate 
to so lofty a plane as Lord Hugh Cecil at his highest. 


It is good for the country to be told as well as the 
House that the real contest —the struggle that is 
closing in—is between religion and materialism: 
Christianity will have to fight for its place in the 
world : for the forces of secularism are rapidly gather- 
ing. God or no God will be the issue. In comparison 
with that struggle, the differences between the Ultra- 
montane and the Ultra-Protestant sink into insignifi- 
cance : and this is the moment nonconformist Christians 
choose for hampering and hindering Christian teaching 
in the national schools. 


The needs of University College, as assessed last 
ear by Sir Albert Riicker, have been more than 
fulfilled by the generosity of Sir Donald Currie. He 
wrote to Lord Rosebery and Lord Reay on Wednesday 
offering £100,000 for the carrying out of the scheme 
by which University College shall be incorporated with 
London University. Before this consummation, almost 
necessary for the common efficiency of London educa- 
tion, University College had to find buildings and 
set up on a separate foundation for the medical school. 
Sir Donald Currie allots £80,000 of his gift for this 
purpose and the remaining £20,000 is put aside for 
erecting a home for nurses in connexion with University 
Hospital and lodgings for students engaged in obstetric 
cases. Sir Donald Currie’s three daughters offer a 
further sum of £2,500 for adding to the equipment of 
the nurses’ home more of the ‘‘ untaught graces of 
life”. The gift is as thoughtful as it is generous ; and 
one may add, rare. It is after all something of a 
national disgrace that McGill University in Montreal— 
to take one instance—which serves the needs of a 
population about half that of London should be 
equipped with a perfection utterly unmapproached in 
any English College or University. 


Discussing the Army Estimates on Friday, Mr. 
Arnold-Forster said that he could not go further than 
he had already gone in explaining his attitude to the 
Esher report. In fact he went much further, at least 
by implication. The tone of his speech towards the 
criticism of the Committee, as apart from its recom- 
mendations, was almost acrid; and he made it quite 
clear that owards part II. of the recommendations 
the Government’s suspension of judgment was due to 
dislike of some of its features as well to the necessity 
of waiting for the decision of the Committee appointed 
to inquire into the distribution of forces. It is now 
at any rate clear that the scheme is hung up for the 
time. Of course effect has already been given to a 
great part ; but it is to be hoped that the Government 
will not be influenced by the Committee’s conceited 
demand for the whole scheme and nothing but the 
whole. It was made in a hurry and by a few men, at 
least as fallible and almost as much under pressure as 
were Mr. Brodrick and his counsellors. 


We earnestly commend Lord Haliburton’s weighty 
and temperate letter in the ‘‘ Times” to the attention 
of the Government and the so-called Parliamentary 
reformers of the army. Few can speak with greater 
authority ; and we trust that before it is too late, the 
Prime Minister will pause before accepting in their 
entirety all the retrograde and unworkable recom- 
mendations of the Esher Committee. The second part 
of the report, at any rate, has already been condemned 
in no uncertain manner by military and civilian experts 
who are competent to pronounce upon it. Lord 
Haliburton, in much the same strain that we have 
adopted, condemns the new scheme of selecting officers 
for promotion and higher commands, pointing out that 
the plan of placing such matters outside the Army 
Council—who surely could be trusted to deal with such 
matters—must inevitably lead to a most undesirable 
system of outside influence and consequent discontent. 
He also severely criticises the proposed permanent 
staff of the Defence Committee, maintaining that it is 
subversive of our constitutional system that a body of 
expert advisers should intervene between the Prime 
Minister and the political chiefs of the Admiralty and 
War Office. 


Lord Wemyss had a personal triumph in the House 
of Lords on Monday. 


Lord Lansdowne spoke no 
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empty compliment to his energy and vigour ‘‘ which 
others would emulate if they could”. But Lord 
Wemyss’ speech showed more than energy and vigour. 
It was one of the youngest speeches we have read on 
the fiscal question ; and it is surely an inspiriting sight 
to see a man, by many years the Nestor of politics, 
stand up in the House of Lords and let loose his 
imagination on the vision of a federation of English- 
speaking people which should ensure the peace of the 
world. The energy and humour of the speech, how- 
ever great, were less remarkable than this litheness of 
imagination which keeps Lord Wemyss among the 
few really progressive intellects of his party. He feels 
as keenly as Mr. Chamberlain the greatness of the 
opportunity. He would therefore hand the case over 
to a royal commission. Other means seem better to 
other people, but if more people had the young interest 
of Lord Wemyss in the end in view the nation would 
soon find for itself the right solution. 


So long as potential Attorney-Generals—in that 
Government of imagination of which Mr. Alpheus C. 
Morton is to be Prime Minister— persist in gallivanting 
about the Lobbies with a parcel of excited ladies (chiefly 
maidens with nothing else to do), the Women’s 
Suffrage Bill will never be taken as seriously as it 
deserves at Westminster. Year after year there are 
the same ridiculous scenes and small jokes when the 
bill comes up. One year there is an outburst of 
cheers and hisses behind the grille; another Mr. 
Labouchere spoils the debate with a long-concocted 
joke about ‘‘Mrs. Speaker”. Last week, when the 
bill came up, it was Mr. W. Redmond who played the 
popular part by sitting on Mr. Cremer—although that 
M.P. rose in vain with pomp to protest—and per- 
sisted in quoting ‘‘A ministering angel, thou” ; and, 
though not in the least in earnest, tried to carry it 
through with the grim tenacity which Mr. John Dillon 
displays when buried in the sand of one of the 
Wimbledon Park bunkers. 


We have often noticed that the politics of the London 


County Council, in the hands ot the wirepullers who | 


have controlled it from the beginning, smack strongly 
of American machine methods. Thus the Council will 
not allow the same man to be Chairman two years 
following for fear of his becoming too influential and so 
eclipsing his colleagues. Every Progressive must have 
his share of the spoil ; and the chairmanship being the 
great plum, every Progressive item must feel that he 
will have it in his turn. Thus even Mr. Benn becomes 
Chairman this year: a tenth-rate journalist, though it 
is doubtful if his ‘‘ organ” gives him a title even to so 
modest a dignity, and professional politician. We 
wonder whether Mr. Benn will pay the Council the 
delicate attention of eating oranges in the chair, as he 
recently did on the platform at a public meeting in Shore- 
ditch. The new Chairman’s refined manners did not 
please the East London people, who told him to eat his 
oranges at home. Apparently from their description of 
the fruit he was enjoying what the plebs always regard 
as a prize, ‘‘a blood orange”. 


Mr. Warner’s eleven has wound up a strikingly 
successful tour with a brilliant victory. The one 
complaint made good against the team is that the 
batting has been slow. The last match, the 
second against South Australia, has repelled any 
such aspersion. In the last innings Warner, Foster 
and Tyldesley, playing most of the time in rain, 
scored 183 in two hours and Tyldesley made his fifty 
in twenty-five minutes. We were a hundred runs 
behind on the first innings, and it looked as if, in the 
absence of Hayward, Lilley and Arnold, South Australia 
might win the one victory of the minor matches. But 
just as in the first New South Wales match, and on 
several other occasions in the tour, the eleven did its 
best, in the inevitable metaphor of the reporter, ‘‘ from 
the back mark”. The records of the bowlers in the 
team as collected in a tabular form show at a glance 
the variety, which was the chief strength of the team. 
Taking them in order of merit, Rhodes took 63, Braund 
37, Arnold 40, Bosanquet 36, and Hirst 30 wickets. 
Cricket matches are not won, as popular criticism 
generally presupposes, by a few “‘ star” cricketers. 


POLITICS AND SEX. 


W HEN the House is engaged in its annual discus- 

sion of women’s fitness for political responsi- 
bility, it is very difficult for a spectator to keep a 
becomingly grave countenance. And if some of the 
more strenuous apostles of female suffrage, for some 
ladies, it must be confessed, do become appallingly 
serious when this matter turns up, are inclined to 
censure this as the flippant and impertinent remark of 
a man, we hasten to assure them that the laugh is 
in no sense against them. The difficulty is to prevent 
smiling at the ancient hypocrisies that year by year do 
duty as reasons why votes should not be given to 
women. They are propounded with gravity and 
seriously received by a House that is not giving 
the real issue any attention at all. We must 
say that any ladies who do take their un- 
enfranchised estate as a real grievance have some 
right to be indignant at the Commons’ treatment 
of them. It would be easier to bear with fierce hostility 
than with an approval that merely postpones their case 
to a more convenient season. In this the annual vote on 
woman’s suffrage is on all fours with divisions on the 
deceased wife’s sister, with the difference that female 
suffrage is always discussed with the good humour 
that is covertly laughing at itself, while the deceased 
wife's sister stirs all the angriest passions of the House 
of Commons soul. And yet the feminine vote is in- 
finitely the greater issue, raising innumerable questions 
of interest, social, historic, psychological and physio- 
logical. 

Who could help being amused at a number of men 
engaged in trying to find an explanation of women’s 
exclusion from political power, yet studiously ignoring 
the only and obviously true one? Man is a stronger 
animal than woman, therefore he was able to keep her 
out and thus to arrange things in the state to his own 
advantage as against her; and being able, of course 
he did it. No doubt women would have done as much 
for themselves, had they been able, but Nature did not 
give them the chance. Nature made woman the smaller 
of the two, and the smaller has had to give way to the 
greater. The germ of the whole thing is plain enough 
in the savage, who makes his wives do all the work 
while he idles. He does not make his women fight, 
because that would be giving his enemies an advan- 
tage. Moreover if the women were killed, or seriously 
diminished in number, the men would have to work, 
which would be most revolutionary. The plain physical 
fact that men are stronger than women is a sufficient 
explanation of the profound observation which does so 
much service in these debates that throughout the ages 
politics have been in the hands of men. If the 
opponents of the women would take their stand simply 
on this superior strength of men, they would be on 
firm ground. Weakly enough, the fear of a semblance 
of brutality makes them desert an impregnable position 


| for all sorts of shifting sands. Why should we shrink 


from admitting that the stronger in the long run must 
rule the weaker; why set up a fiction which can 
only disguise but not modify the reality ? In truth this 
is not a brutal argument at all ; for that on the whole 
man is a stronger animal by nature than woman means 
more than that he has stronger thews and muscles. 
Keep to that basis, the basis of putting power in the 
hands of the stronger, and it seems to us that no case 
at all can be made out against controlling power 
being in the hands of men. The qualification be- 
comes superior capability for the particular work, 
and so the stronger men, that is the more capable 
from whatever cause, property, brains, training, 
would keep the power in their own hands as against 
the inferior men. The best men might on this basis 
quite logically admit an exceptional woman; the 
franchise resting in no way on sex but on capacity. 
The outcome of such a political régime of strength, 
or competence, would be the exclusion of the vast 
majority of women ; but in respect of this exclusion, 
their sex would be an accident. 

But democracy has shifted the whole political ground, 
and, as it seems to us, destroyed the case against 
women's suffrage. The only qualification for political 
responsibility we now ask tor is an exiguous modicum 
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of property; that is our modern test of fitness for 
political power. At a breath it blows away the whole 
case against any woman who controls the modicum 
of property required. Certainly nothing else is left. 
Thousands of our male electors are physically con- 
temptible, far inferior to the average woman. If we 
take Mr. William Redmond’s qualification, which he 
expounded in the House on Wednesday, and give a 
vote to every being Heaven has endowed with intelli- 
gence, that would certainly be a very restricted fran- 
chise: but it would undoubtedly include some women 
and many dogs. It would exclude an infinite number 
of men now enfranchised. The insuperable difficulty of 
making a case, under a democratic system, against the 
inclusion of women is seen from the desperate shifts of 
those who would argue against it. One says women 
are too cruel; that was poor Mr. Cremer, whom Mr. 
Redmond trounced ; another that they are too gentle 
for the rough and tumble of politics; a third that 
they would never exercise their judgment but vote as 
their husbands or brothers voted (which would seem 
to leave things much as they are now), a fourth that 
wife would vote against husband, sister against brother. 
Others, again, point to the numerical superiority of 
women ; the women’s vote will swamp us, they say. 
But before that can happen, you must abolish the 
property qualification. As it is, comparatively few 
women will be enfranchised, if admitted on the same 
basis as men. 

We cannot be touched by any of these ancient pretexts 
which are too full of holes to contain any argument. 
Neither can we take seriously the alarming predictions 
of feminine degeneracy which is to follow on the 
first woman’s receiving the franchise. Indeed, we are 
so satisfied that nothing important of any descrip- 
tion would follow the enfranchisement of qualified 
women that we cannot pretend to care much either 
way. Theoretically we think the women’s case is in 
present circumstances unanswerable; but there is so 
little of practical impulse behind it, its vitality is so 
low, that women’s suffrage cannot be a matter of any 
great significance. If it is a grievance, it is mainly an 
unfelt grievance, just as, if the grievance were converted 
into a right, it would be mainly an unexercised right. 
We have never been able to understand how a man can 
work himself into a state of excitement over the effect 
enfranchisement is to have on feminine nature. One 
would imagine that nine-tenths of the women of 
England were only waiting for less than one-tenth 
to get the vote to discard for ever all regards for 
husbands, sons, and brothers, all desire to have a 
home, and devote themselves exclusively to the 
reading, hearing, and making of speeches and the 
recording of votes. Experience proves that it is a 
labour of Hercules to get the average man to vote ; he 
has to be cozened, cajoled, dragooned and driven to the 
polls. Without party organisation and wire-pulling of 
the tightest kind, the average voter will not so much as 
stir out of his house ; though it has always been held 
within men’s province to take an interest in politics. 
Is it likely then that women, who certainly care less for 
politics than men, if they cannot easily know less, will 
suddenly develop a consuming enthusiasm for political 
work? Even now, higher education, women’s clubs, 
Primrose League, Women’s Liberal Federation and all, 
the remarkable thing about most women, women of 
culture too, is that they know so extremely little of the 
larger matters of the world. If the vote could only 
bring home to them that they were now regarded as on 
the same plane with men, and should use their brains 
accordingly, it would, to our mind, be quite worth while 
taking our chance of their getting into Parliament. We 
decline entirely to admit that a broader intelligence is 
an unwomanly development. However, we do not 
despair of our country-women, for it appears they are 
not reading the ‘‘ Daily Mirror” to any great extent. 


THE GERMAN GOVERNMENT AND 
SOCIALISM. 


HE attitude of the Government in Germany to- 

- wards the socialists has always, since Bismarck 
tried repression, been uncertain and apparently incon- 
Sistent. It seems extraordinary to many Englishmen 


when they read at one time of the Government pro- 
moting measures of an exceedingly socialist character, 
and at another attempting to repress the socialist 
party ; or, as it has been doing during the current 
army and navy debates, taunting, reproaching, and 
going near to insulting its leaders. The antagonism 
depends on methods rather than on aims; and the 
Government has been disappointed and angered not 
because it objected to socialistic measures but be- 
cause the socialists cannot be persuaded to leave 
their devising and execution to the Government as at 
present constituted. Politics that is to say and not 
economics has been at the bottom of the whole history 
since Bismarck persecuted, and the Emperor. William 
patronised, and subsequently lost patience with the party. 
It is in this latter phase that the socialist question 
stands in Germany ; and in proportion as the socialists 
gain ground, they are at present the largest single 
Parliamentary group, the more does the political diver- 
gence cause irritation to the Government. In economics 
the Government has no objection to pose as the ally of 
the party; but the fact that the socialists are not 
thereby to be persuaded into acquiescence in the present 
political system accounts for its hatred of them. As 
a theory socialism is accepted more deliberately in 
Germany than it is in any other country, and the 
Government has responded more readily to the pressure 
put upon it than have the Governments of other coun- 
tries. Yet Germany is the most autocratic and aristo- 
cratic of all the European Christian nations with the 
exception of Russia. None of the nations who claim 
the distinction of possessing representative institutions 
in the most complete form, England, France, the United 
States, has done so much towards carrying out many 
of the ideas of socialism as Germany has done. The 
men who are returned to their Parliaments belong 
to classes who are more opposed in principle to 
the economic control of the State than those classes 
in Germany whose influence in the Government is 
not derived from their representative but from their 
aristocratic, character—using this word politically as 
the antithesis of democracy. The German socialists 
however have believed that it is this very aristocracy 
that they must fight in the interests of democracy as 
the preliminary necessary to the complete socialising 
of the state. It is a proposition not capable of being 
maintained that socialism would proceed pari passu 
with the democratising of the Government, but the 
German socialists seem to act on the assumption that 
it would. That is part of the original book theory of 
socialism as it may be called which experience has not 
confirmed. Socialists have found, as many have in 
England for example, that the political movement is 
an embarrassment to the socialistic. At first they 
were the allies of Radicalism but this subsequently 
proved to be not only a superfluous but a positively 
damaging alliance. The socialist propaganda they 
decided ought to be economic for the simple reason 
that the amount of socialism to be got out of a 
Government has to be measured not in proportion to 
its democratic or aristocratic elements but by the de- 
gree to which economic socialism has permeated public 
opinion. In America and in France the form of govern- 
ment per se did not advance socialism one extra step: 
and they saw that the question of what was to be the 
ultimate form assumed by the state under a régime of 
complete socialism might be deferred until that epoch 
had arrived. 

Socialism in Germany has not yet reached this point: 
and in this respect it is less purely socialistic than 
the corresponding movements in England and France, 
where the more intellectual socialists have detached 
themselves from the revolutionary and Radical or 
Liberal parties. Their plan is now to develop socialism 
within the ambits.of the Governments under which 
they happen to find themselves: and to adopt in 
politics an opportunist in place of an irreconcilable 
attitude. In Germany however it has happened that, 
while Liberalism and Radicalism in the narrow political 
sense have been declining, the socialist party has 
been growing. The two movements have gone on 


together proportionately ; until now the most embar- 
rassing party to the Government is that of the social- 
ists who have taken over the political principles of 
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Liberalism and Radicalism. What we are hearing 
now in the Reichstag from Count von Biilow and 
General von Einem recalls the bitter speeches of 
Bismarck against the leaders of Liberalism in which 
he charged them with want of patriotism for very 
similar reasons to those now alleged against the 
socialists. It is very natural and implies nothing more 
deadly against socialism than against Liberalism. 
There is not the slightest additional point given to the 
sarcasms of the German Ministers because their 
antagonists are socialists instead of Liberals. One 
side may accuse the other of want of patriotism and 
nickname it the peace-at-any-price party and assert that 
its principles lead to the destruction of the fatherland. 
The other retorts with ‘‘ Jingo” and the rest of it and 
neither means exactly what it says. In England we 
have accused our Radicals of loving all countries but 
their own; and the monstrousness of cosmopolitanism 
has been demonstrated and the virtues of nationalism 
exalted as fiercely as is now being done in Germany by 
Count von Biilow and General von Einem a propos of 
the socialists. In France it is just the same; and the 
Nationalists have made fierce attacks upon the “‘ Intel- 
lectuals "—the Cosmopolites—as the betrayers of their 
own country. We see no mystery, though some news- 
papers have imagined there is, in the recent pro- 
ceedings in the Reichstag. If the socialists are 
opposed to the Army and Navy Bills, and if they 
have a keen scent for abuses in the army such as have 
been disclosed in a series of German novels, that is not 
because they are socialists but because they belong to 
social classes similarly to those in our own country who 
with no tincture of socialism have always been anti- 
military. Jealousy of the military element in a nation 
as necessarily involving the idea of aristocracy and 
autocracy is one of the oldest stories in party poli- 


| 


tics; and has perhaps been oftener told in England © 


than elsewhere. 


Herr Bebel the socialist leader was | 


without doubt as sincere as he was eloquent in affirm. | 
ing this patriotism of socialists and their loyalty of | 
| charity begins at home and stays there, will be asked 


service in the army and navy; and certainly there is 
nothing in socialism which is synonymous with the 
theory of quakerism. Whether the German socialists 
are right or wrong in opposing the military proposals 
of the Government, the reproach that socialism is 
inconsistent with patriotism is as unjust, and as 
meaningless at the same time, as party accusations 
usually are. Socialists in all countries may be accounted 
unpatriotic by those who think that the replacing of 
individual proprietorship and industry by the dominion 
of the State means national destruction. But that is 
entirely different from the general charges that have 
been made against the German socialists. They are by 
no means dangerous to the state in the sense which 
the early Christians were understood to be to the 
Roman State by Marcus Aurelius. They will fight 
even now if need be like the ordinary German for 
Germany ; because they want to own the fatherland in 
the future, and must therefore meanwhile help to 
defend it; otherwise there would be no use for their 
socialism. The charge of anti-patriotism except as 
merely party common form has no significance. 


THE NONCONFORMIST LAWBREAKERS. 


A MORE evidently insincere demonstration than that 

of the debate on the administration of the Educa- 
tion Act has rarely been heard even amongst all the 
insincerities of the nonconformist controversialists. 
There has never been any real doubt that the whole 
movement was political ; and that religion and educa- 
tion were only pretexts to cover party attacks on the 
Government. It has been a guerilla war which has 
served adimirably the purposes of a free lance like Mr. 
Lloyd-George. He has won the position he now 
holds in the Liberal party with its prophecy of minis- 
terial responsibility in the next Liberal Government. 
He might perhaps in view of that event stop and 
ask himself whether what he is doing is at all likely 
to help to a solution of the problem such as a states- 
man and not an irresponsible bravo might propose. 
Mr. Lloyd-George interpreted by his past is compre- 
hensible ; but what can be said of Mr. Haldane 


and Sir Edward Grey who desire to be taken as. 
serious thinkers on political difficulties of which 
education is one of the most grave. They profess to 
see no solution but the repeal of the Act as far 
as Wales is concerned because the nonconformists 
are more numerous than Churchmen, and are therefore 
entitled to dominate Welsh education without regard to 
the disabilities which the past education system imposed 
upon Churchmen. Mr. Haldane and Sir Edward Grey 
have accepted the Act for England on account of 
its educational excellencies. But in order that they 
may help Mr. Lloyd-George to band together the- 
County Councils of Wales and raise an extremely 
awkward position for the Government, they are willing 
to throw education in Wales to the winds. They con- 
done resistance to the law, and they acquiesce not only 
in the educational starvation of Welsh children in non- 
provided schools there but in their physical starvation. 
The Councils have illegally refused to pay over the 
funds which the recent Act gave these schools the right 
to receive and they are deprived of both scholastic ap- 
paratus and warming apparatus at the sametime. And 
why ; what is the excuse for it? It is that peculiar 
state of conscience which accepts without resistance 
the payment of imperial grants but which will raise a 
revolution—such as it is—when the payment takes the 
form of a local rate. There is nothing else in the 
Education Act which makes the question of conscience 
in the least different from what it was before. The 
argument is as purely clap-trap or ad captandum or 
ad hoc, or any other form of phrase one may use for 
insincerity ; as are also Mr. Lloyd-George’s views about 
the sacredness of family relationships-in Wales. This 
is the brilliant reason why county councils in Wales 
will not administer the law. Their fathers and 
mothers and brothers and sisters and aunts and cousins 
object to obeying the law and it cannot be expected of 
Welsh administrators to enforce it : was anything more 
ridiculous ever invented? We only hope that before 
long these very domestic county councillors, whose 


to state their reasons in black and white on a return to 
a Writ of Mandamus. That will be about as droll a 
return as ever a court of justice listened to: or rather 
did not listen to: for of course the whole thing is as 
grotesque from a legal point of view as it is in foro 
conscientiz ; that august tribunal to which one might 
imagine from their talk nobody but nonconformists- 
have the right of access. 

In the whole of Mr. Lloyd-George’s speech with its 
collection of hard cases which he relies on to show the 
injustice of the administration of the Act in Wales there 
is not one which is an impeachment of the Act itself and 
which necessarily flows from it. His contention is that in 
many instances schools that were provided out of the 
contributions of parishioners many of whom were non- 
conformists have become subject to voluntary adminis- 
tration. We need not deny the facts; they may 
exist : but they are the subjects of inquiry and for pro- 
vision in the orders which may be made under the Act 
to meet the particular circumstances. They afford 
no ground for refusing altogether to administer the 
Act. Lord Hugh Cecil made a complete answer which 
shattered Mr. Lloyd-George’s pretext into fragments. 
Mr. Lloyd-George would prove that nonconformists. 
had subscribed to schools without knowing that they 
were to be Church schools. Then said Lord Hugh Cecil 
they must have known unless the parson had made a 
false declaration. Could Mr. Lloyd-George prove that ? 
Certainly he replied. If that is so, came the answer as 
logically decisive as it was witty—that is nothing 
against the Education Act, however strong a case for 
action under the Church Discipline Act. These quibbles 
belong to the class of arguments which are considered 
good enough by a man who intends to fight whether 
with or without reason and only argues with his tongue in 
his cheek. The intention of Mr. Lloyd-George and 
the County Councils who have adopted his plan of cam- 
paign is to fight and they have instituted the state of 
war on education. Lord Hugh Cecil on this point 
conceded too much to these professed champions of 
conscience. It will be quoted against him on their 
platforms that he said there were grievances which 
justified disobedience to the law when a good case was 
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established. They will certainly not be silenced by his 
opinion that they have not as far as the Education 
Act goes such a justifying case. That, they will 
say, is a matter for their own judgment: and his 
admission in this connexion will be sufficient for 
them. In a sense what Lord Hugh Cecil said is a 
truism ; but it was superfluous and dangerous in the 
circumstances in which it was uttered. But apart from 
this we are in thorough agreement with him. He 
recognises clearly that the state of war exists and that 
it is the duty of the Government as long as the Act 
exists to require its observance. ‘‘ Resistance to the 
Education Act was in the nature of an act of war, 
and as long as war continued there was no use in 
waging it in a half-hearted way.” 

That is the clear line to take; and the Government 
have not only the general law which enables them to 
enforce obedience on recalcitrant public bodies, but 
the Act itself gives them specific powers for compelling 
the Education Authorities to fulfil their duties. The 
Government however will have to act in a different 
spirit from that which has allowed the London County 
Council to form an Education Committee at variance 
with all the principles upon which it was anticipated 
that the Act would be worked. In accepting the scheme 
the Education Department has acted against its own 
opinions and allowed its views to be ignored. Per- 
sons outside the Council who are most entitled to 
be heard on questions of education have been ex- 
cluded from the Committee ; and a most unfortunate 
precedent has been set for the ignoring by other local 
authorities: of the control of the department. But 
whatever may be the weakness of the Government in 
dealing with education questions, it is clear that there 
must be none on the part of all upholders of religious 
education in the struggle that will arise in the event 
of a Radical Government coming into power. The 
programme has been very distinctly stated by 
Lord Rosebery; all schools are to be placed under 
popular management. The only issue of this, as 
we have often said, must be either the secularising 
of the schools or the recognition of the rights of 
denominational teaching by denominational teachers 
as part of the ordinary school curriculum; not merely 
outside the schools or in non-school hours. The 
true objective is the repeal of the Cowper-Temple 
clause. Any compromise short of that will settle 
nothing. Should that be refused the case of conscience 
would indeed arise. The only people whose con- 
science would be considered would be those who 
can accept completely secular education, or the 
modified form of it known as undenominationalism ; 
and, as Dr. Lunn puts it in his letter in the ‘‘ Times” 
of Thursday, a new Act of Uniformity would be esta- 
blished which would only permit such religious teaching 
as nonconformists approve to be given in the public 
schools during school hours. If the doctrine that all 
specific religious instruction is an offence against the 
rights of conscience is triumphant, it will be impossible 
even to make any compromise with nonconformists. 
The schools could not be used under any conditions for 
religious teaching as that would involve recognition 
by the State and certain expenses. They will push the 
matter to that extreme, we have no doubt, and the 
result will be that all but themselves will stand outside 
the circle of national education. 


A JUDICIAL SELECTION : 
Tue Lorp Cuier Justice OF IRELAND. 


R. BALFOUR 

many reasons. 
covered ‘‘ Peter the Packer”, otherwise Sir Peter 
O’Brien, now Lord O’Brien of Kilfenora, and made 
him Lord Chief Justice of Ireland. Now that the 
Storms are passed, it is seen that Mr. Balfour’s 
Selection for the Chief Justiceship was not the hap- 
piest of his efforts. But in those days Mr. Balfour 
thought it best for Ireland to give his support and 
patronage to those who had served as instruments 
of his government; and it was probably due to this 
that when occasion served he placed the Attorney- 
General at the head of the King’s Bench. 


is remembered in Ireland for 


One of them is that he dis- | 


Mr. O’Brien was not a scholar like his predecessor 
May, nor a shrewd politician with an unfailing common 
sense like Morris. He was neither a lawyer nor a 
scholar, nor yet a politician tried in the parliamentary 
arena. The fact only emphasised the lesson. The 
cause of law and order in days of revolution may have 
need of lawyers who are no lawyers. Qualities that 
are at other times of little value may then reach a pre- 
mium. The pedant who has too thin a skin to be 
indifferent to the attacks of a vitriolic press ; the scholar 
who is too gentle to be rude or overbearing ; the Con- 
stitutionalist who would shrink from straining the 
Constitution in order to defend it are then of little use 
to the Executive. Mr. Balfour’s Attorney-General was 
not a pedant, ora scholar, or a constitutional idolater. 
A nisi prius lawyer, well practised in the arts by 
which the Irish juror must on occasion be wheedled 
or browbeaten; a member of the Munster Bar, where 
skill in driving a refractory jury is essential to success, 
with affinities to his predecessor’s province of Con- 
naught where the art of cajolery is brought to per- 
fection, Mr. Peter O’Brien was an instrument made to 
the hand of the author of what the Land League still 
nicknames ‘‘ The Jubilee Coercion Act”. He stood the 
fire of the League battalions gallantly. He struck 
back with vigour. His crowning victory was at Mary- 
borough where the parish priest of Gweedore, defended 
by Mr. Healy, was forced to plead guilty to the charge 
of riot, for which he was indicted with the band of his 
parishioners at whose hands Inspector Martin lost his 
life. Such a sustained battle merited its reward. But 
whether the Chief Justiceship was the fitting reward 
still forms a topic of controversy even in the Unionist 
camp. 

The war on the League called for the exercise of 
none of the qualities that are ordinarily rewarded by 
judicial eminence; and since his accession to the Bench 
the Lord Chief Justice of Ireland has exhibited none. 
The Green Street lawyer may naturally be expected to 
display the defects of the qualities that achieve notoriety 
there. Lord O’Brien is not a great judge in any of the 
legal acceptations of that term. But he has one valu- 
able quality. Despite affectations that sometimes 
provoke ridicule, a manner verging on pomposity, a 
Britannia metal oratory that reminds one too perti- 
nently of the plethoric periods of the Irish schoolmaster 
of Lover’s creation, a habit of labial convolution that 
tempts the black and white artist to caricature, the 
Irish Chief Justice knows his defects as an authority on 
law. Amid all his pretensions he never pretends to 
an independent judgment. He is a most docile 
hearkener to his learned brothers’ opinions as he sits, 
when it is unavoidable, in the Court of Appeal. He 
has the utmost respect for the decisions of his col- 
leagues; and when he ventures to dissent he chooses his 
company with an unerring instinct for respectability. 
His sympathies, however, often miss the merits of a 
case when thrown on his own resources. Nevertheless, 
in one respect he is an improvement on the mere Crown 
Prosecutor glorified. As a Judge of Assize he is most 
careful of the ordinary prisoner’s rights, provided the 
prisoner is not a politician. His regard for law and 
order is so great that his zeal against the disturber 
may outrun his discretion. The Irish jury in a 
political case needs tender handling. Any judicial lapse 
arouses its suspicions. In the Tallow Case the Lord 
Chief Justice wofully failed in the effort to persuade 
two juries to bring in a verdict ; while the Chief Baron’s 
straight driving succeeded at the first venture. His 


| critics say that some trace of truculence survives in the 


judicial method from the days when he hesitated 
between the League and the law. In those days he 
successfully played the part of an imitation Curran to 
Mr. T. D. Sullivan’s Peter Finnerty; and Mr. T. M. 
Healy was once under obligations to Mr. O’Brien’s ore 
rotundo style of defence. He was then the rising hope 
of stern and unbending Leaguers; and the early 
association has left its traces. Even the convicted 
Leaguer, however, experiences no vindictiveness. The 


Chief Justice is satisfied if the agitator is made to feel 
that there is a law. 

Like most men who are thrust into prominence by 
the circumstances of their time rather than by native 
superiority, the Irish Chief Justice has his foibles. He 
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is neither scholar nor orator ; but would like to make 
a reputation for eloquence. His models, however, 
are neither ancient nor modern, and are unsuited to 
the atmosphere of to-day. He is tired of unpopularity. 
The east wind has blown too long upon him, and he 
would relish a little refreshing moisture from the west. 
His flirtations with his countrymen are amusing. He 
would approach them on their weak side; and set up 
as a patron of sport. He has been known to follow 
the Kildare hounds at what a sporting curate mindful 
of the Maynooth statutes described as ‘‘a moral dis- 
tance”. Unlike Lord Alverstone he has no record as 
an athlete to boast of ; but he flourishes in the cricket 
pavilion and by the river. The greatest of his recent 
triumphs was the initiation of the International Boat 
Race on the River Lee over which the Emperor 
William and his lordship exchanged telegrams as 
warm as those on a more memorable occasion. There 
is an irreverent story that he began his work for the 
trophy by the declaration that he could find an Irish 
‘‘eleven” to beat the world. That is, probably, 
malignant ; but it illustrates his reputation. He is not 
popular with the Bar ; and the Bar owes him a grudge. 
For did he not barter the Irish lawyers’ title to be 
represented among the Lords of Appeal in exchange 
for a peerage? The exchange satisfied both his ambi- 
tion and his modesty; for a Lordship of Appeal is 
exigent. 

One wonders will the career be crowned by the Irish 
Lord Chancellorship. That Lord O’Brien is willing to 
be accoucheur to the Irish millennium is alleged by the 
uncharitable. But he has never looked back since the 
days when his innocence as a politician was tempted 
on the Clare hustings. 


THE DAUGHTER OF THE STUDENTS. 


Baw month of July, and the year 1893. One of 

those dear, amazing years when, in Paris, every- 
body has a foe, a feud, and a fear ; everybody a flush 
on his face and a gleam in his eye, everybody a little 
adventure with the plain police, the mounted police, or 
the Garde Républicaine. We are on the march, on the 
run. Thecry of the houris: Panama. The Ministry 
of the moment is—well, who is Prime Minister this 
morning ? Never mind his name: he is sure to bea 
swindler, a ‘‘ bandit”. Nothing but ‘‘ bandits” among 
the public men. No purity among the public men: 
they have all, all ‘‘ touched” money in the Panama 
affair. No, M. Duval is not an exception. He is as 
villainous as the rest. If you persist in your declara- 
tion that he is an exception, you must have some sinister 
interested reason. You, Monsieur, are no better than 
M. Duval. You, too, area bandit; I say it again, Bandit, 
bandit, bandit. Come out and fight. Come out and——. 
Bombs and bombs. In restaurants, three explosions. In 
the Chamber of Deputies, a fearful report, volumes of 
smoke. And in the midst of the panic the Premier’s 
heroic cry, the most famous cry of 1893—‘‘ The séance 
continues "’—and a few hours later another famous cry, 
from Laurent Taillade, the Socialist : ‘‘ Qu’importent 
les victimes si le geste est beau!” But a vengeance on 
Laurent Taillade; an explosion in the Restaurant 
Foyot, in which Taillade himself is hurled injured to the 
ground. Such a tumult, such a panic in Paris! Houses 
searched by the police, and hundreds of suspected 
persons arrested. And in the midst of the panic, the 
good Bohemians of the Latin Quarter also rise and 
march with sticks and lanterns to the house of Senator 
Bérenger, and smash his windows, and groan, and call 
upon him to come out and be slain on the spot. Un- 
happy Senator Bérenger, who deemed that the Quat-z- 
Arts ball—the great annual ball of the students—was 
improper. ‘‘It was art”, shout the students. ‘It 
was a shocking spectacle”, cries the Senator. ‘‘ Come 


out and be slain”’, shout the students. ‘‘ Arrestthem”’, | 
orders the Senator. And then—O then—a revolution | 


in the Quarter; then the great Students’ Riots of 
1893: then, the wild, terrifying Seven Days’ Bagarre. 


There blaze bonfires ; there arise barricades; there lie | 
omnibuses overturned on the Boul’ Mich’; there 


march furious bands of students who charge and are 


charged by the police. Mercy, how we march and how 
werun! On the Fifth Day we are bandaged and we 
limp, but we resume our manifestations. ‘‘ Come out 
and be slain”, we yell, below the Senator’s window. 
‘* Arrest them”, orders the Senator. ‘‘It was art”, 
we almost sob in the ear of the interviewer. ‘‘ It wasa 
shocking spectacle”, declares the Senator. ‘‘ You must, 
you shall be slain”, we cryin frenzy. And then, in the 
Quarter, appears the Army; and the Army goes for 
us; and before such overwhelming odds, we fly ; and 
twenty of us who fly and fly, find ourselves at last, 
dishevelled and breathless, in a dim, deserted side- 
street. 

Not a sound ; we are too much exhausted to speak. 

A moon, and stars, silence, and peace. Twenty dis- 
hevelled and exhausted students who sit on the kerb- 
stone, on doorsteps, to rest. And then—all of a sudden 
—acry. A feeble, plaintive cry from a doorstep; and 
on the doorstep, a bundle. Twenty exhausted, dis- 
hevelled students before the bundle: a bundle that 
cries. An amazing discovery, a sensational surprise! 
The bundle is a child ; the bundle is a gosse ; the bundle 
is a bud of a girl. 

Twenty exhausted, dishevelled students strangely in 
possession of a baby; and who nurse the baby, and 
who seek to win her confidence with awkward caresses, 
and by swinging her to and fro, and by assuring her 
that she is safe and sound, and, finally, twenty good 
Bohemians who resolve to adopt the child, and intro- 
duce her formally to their colleagues, and proclaim her 
before all the good Bohemians of the Rive Gauche: 
‘* The Adopted Daughter of the Students of the Latin 
Quarter.” But, the name, the name? The Saint for 
the day is Lucie: so Lucie. The gosse was found on 
the last night of the Bagarre : so Bagarre. Thus, with 
the polite prefix, we get : 

Mademoiselle Lucie Bagarre. 

Does Paul buy books on the nursing of infants, or 
the bringing up of children? And Gaston; does he go 
blushing into a shop and stammer out a request for a 
baby’s complete outfit? At all events, awkwardness 
and unrest in the Quarter. It is such a responsibility 
to have a daughter, it is such an anxiety to attend 
adequately to her needs! And so, after infinite dis- 
cussion, it is determined that Mlle. Lucie Bagarre 
shall reside in the home of Enfants Trouvés until the 
best-hearted of foster-mothers in the whole of France 
shall have been found. Says Paul gravely, ‘‘ Country 
air is indispensable.” Says Gaston, ‘‘ Milk and eggs”. 
Says Pierre, ‘‘ Companions of her own age”. Do the 
good Bohemians of the Latin France go forth gravely 
in quest of foster-mothers? Do they pass from 
province to province—comparing foster-mothers, test- 
ing the milk and eggs, studying local death-rates, 
wondering and wondering which is the healthiest and 
most invigorating of the various airs? At all events, 
Mile. Lucie Bagarre is ultimately taken to a farm. 
Says Paul, ‘‘ Nothing better than a farm”. Says 
Gaston, ‘‘ Fresh milk and eggs every morn”. Says 
Pierre, ‘‘Cows and ducks and hens to marvel 
at”. Says Aimery, ‘‘ None of the _ pernicious 
influences and surroundings of the city”. Con- 
cludes Xavier: ‘‘We have done admirably.” Thus, 
the Committee ; a Committee of Five, whose duty it is 
to deal with the foster-mother, whose privilege it is to 
‘*look after the affairs” of Mlle. Lucie Bagarre. 
Always ‘‘sitting”, this Committee; sitting before 
ledgers and ink in the Taverne Lorraine, gifts and sub- 
scriptions to be acknowledged ; instructions to be sent 
to the foster-mother; inquiries after the health of 
Mile. Lucie Bagarre to be answered ; interviewers to 
be received; in fine, much business in the Taverne 
Lorraine. And then, all the students of the Latin 
Quarter have a right to demand news of Mlle. Lucie 
Bagarre ; for all the students are her fathers, and so, 
naturally enough, they are anxious to know whether 
she has spoken her first word and cut her first tooth 
and staggered her first step. It is well that the Com- 
mittee is patient and amiable; it is fortunate that the 
Committee rejoices in its work; else there would be 
cries of ‘‘ Laissez-moi tranquille”, and ‘' Fichez-moi la 
paix”, and ‘‘ Décampe, ou je t’assomme”. Now and 
then, the Committee visits Mile. Lucie Bagarre at 
her farm, and on their return a general meeting is 
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held in the Taverne Lorraine, with Paul in the chair. 
Paul on the health, appearance, and pastimes of Mlle. 
Lucie Bagarre. Paul on the foster-mother, on the 
farm; Paul, also, on Mlle. Lucie Bagarre’s diet; 
Paul, finally, on Mlle. Lucie Bagarre’s approaching 
birthday. And, indeed, on each of her birthdays, the 
students’ adopted daughter receives gifts and an 
address; and on Christmas Day and New Year’s Day, 
more gifts; and upon every visit of the Committee, a 
souvenir of some kind or another. Explains Paul most 
wisely, ‘* Children like that”’. 

Ah me, the responsibility, the anxiety of having a 
daughter! The moment comes when she has measles 
and chicken-pox: and then what dark days for the 
father. And Mlle. Lucie Bagarre is no exception: 
Mile. Lucie Bagarre has chicken-pox, has measles. 
In the Latin Quarter, alarm and emotion. All Mile. 
Lucie Bagarre’s many fathers énervés and agitated. 
All the fathers suggesting precautions and reme- 
dies. All the fathers trying to remember what 
their parents did when they had chicken - pox 
and measles. Does the Committee study books on 
those diseases? At all events, the Committee is in 
constant communication with the farm. Also, the 
Committee proceeds solemnly to the farm. The 
telegram to Paris: ‘‘No complications. Malady fol- 
lowing its ordinary course” Another telegram: 
“Think it wiser to remain the night.” A_ third 
telegram; ‘‘ Good night. Took nourishment this 
morning.” And in the ‘‘ Etudiant” and the ‘ Cri du 
Quartier ’—the brilliant organs of the Quarter—the 
announcement in large type: ‘‘ We rejoice to announce 
that the adopted daughter of the’students of the Latin 
Quarter is now allowed to take air in her garden. To 
all her fathers, she returns her warmest thanks for 
their sympathy, messages, and offerings. But the quite 
unusual number of her fathers renders it impossible 
to thank each one of them individually.” Follows 
Mile. Lucie Bagarre’s signature: the scrawling letters, 
L.B., faithfully reproduced. Says Paul, ‘‘I gave her a 
pencil-box. Children adore that”. 

However, four years have elapsed since Mlle. Lucie 
Bagarre pained her many dear fathers by having 
chicken-pox. To day, she has turned eleven; but she 
still resides far away from ‘‘ the pernicious influences 
and surroundings of the city”. Says Paul, ‘‘ Country 
air is still indispensable.” Says Gaston, ‘ Always 
milk and eggs”. Says Pierre, ‘‘ Honest folk about 
her”. Down to the farm goes the Committee, and 
back comes the Committee with the report that Mlle. 
Lucie Bagarre can now dive her hand into the pockets 
of the Committee’s dear corduroy waistcoat. She has 
grown ; she is almost a jeune fille. How, by the way, 
stands her banking account? Well; but since the 
Occasion for increasing it now presents itself, let the 
occasion be used to the utmost. The féte of Mi- 
Caréme : the proceeds of the féte to be set aside for 
“la fille adoptive des étudiants, la petite Lucie 
Bagarre”. A grand bal masqué at Bullier’s. Says 
Paul, ‘In order to attract the public, we must be 
amazing”. All the fathers scheming how to be 
amazing. All the fathers painting themselves and 
donning fantastic costumes. All the fathers calling 
upon Paris to swell their fund by visiting Bullier’s. And 
Paris responds: Paris flocks to Bullier’s. 

An amazing spectacle and an amazing night: the 
good Bohemians have succeeded in being entirely 
amazing. Bullier’s packed; Bullier’s all light, all 
colour, all movement, when the Committee of Five 
proudly surveys the scene. Says Paul, ‘‘Gold”. Says 
Gaston, ‘* Bank-notes”’. Says Pierre, ‘‘ Adot”. Says 
Aimery, ‘‘A fortune”. Says Xavier, ‘‘ A veritable 
heiress”. Say the innumerable fathers, ‘‘ The 
richissime Mademoiselle Lucie Bagarre”. And then, 
toasts. And then, cheers. And then, the resolution 
that an address, signed by all her fathers, shall be pre- 
sented to their dear adopted daughter, who, at this 
advanced noisy hour, is lying fast asleep in her farm. 


Joun F. Macpona.p. 


THE UNIVERSITY CREWS. 


i es form displayed by the Trial Eights of the 
two Universities last December made it clear 
that the rowing both on the Cam and on the 
Isis was below rather than above the average. It 
appeared probable that Cambridge would be able to 
send at the best a fair crew to Putney in the spring ; 
and it seemed almost impossible for Oxford with the 
available material to make up an*eight which would 
in any way approach the standard of an average 
University crew. Both crews have met with misfortunes 
in training. The Oxford president, Mr. Monier- Williams, 
was prevented from rowing by an injury to his knee, 
and a few days later Mr. Edwards Moss, the Cambridge 
president, had to retire from the boat owing to an attack 
of neuritis. The respective merits of these two 
oarsmen leave no doubt that Cambridge sustained the 
greater loss. 

The real difficulty which the Oxford crew have had to 
contend with has been the flooded state of the river. 
Coaching was practically impossible during that most 
important period of the training when the final order of 
the crew should have been decided. It is of course 
always an advantage to have a crew settled at the 
earliest possible moment in the places which they will 
eventually occupy, but, in a year in which the faults 
of the men are very much more conspicuous than 
their merits, those whose strength rather than form 
is their recommendation must be given a prolonged 
chance of improving before they are discarded. There 
is a great element of luck in settling the order of a 
University crew some seven weeks before the race. 
It may be that all the men improve together when it 
becomes more and more obvious that the order which 
seemed best at the outset is the correct one. In other 
cases one or two of the men do not improve with the 
others, and the nearer the approach that is made to a 
racing stroke the less are they able to do themselves 
justice. In such cases it becomes necessary for the 
coach to recommend an eleventh-hour change in the 
order, or even a change in the constitution of the 
crew. Oxford have encountered several difficulties 
of this kind, and it has been quite amusing to 
read the strictures of some ignorant critics upon the 
changes which have doubtless been recommended by 
their coach. Mr. Fletcher is the best coach and one of 
the best judges of rowing in the country and it is ridi- 
culous to suppose that he would advise changes unless 
they were necessary for the good of the crew, or that 
he would allow the crew to remain in the new order 
unless it was at once obvious that the change was a 
change for the better. 

Three weeks ago there was an apparently hopeless 
lack of style and uniformity in the rowing of the 
Oxford men; neither the bodies nor the blades were 
together, the beginning of the stroke was rowed in 
the air, and in many cases the blades were un- 
covered before the finish. There was also a com- 
plete absence of that combination of leg and body 
work which is essential if a crew are to get any 
real pace on their boat. They have, however, 
with the assistance of their coach, set to work with 
determination to achieve that which appeared well nigh 
impossible. Seldom has a crew made such steady and 
consistent improvement as they have made during the 
last three weeks, and especially during the first few 
days they were at Putney. They have neither the 
physique nor the experience to enable them ever to 
become a first-class crew, but there can be no doubt 
that they have made the very best of the available 
material. Stroke, seven and six swing fairly well 
together ; five is a strong but inexperienced oar who 
swings out of the boat at the finish; four often fails to 
use his weight from the stretcher; the three bow men 
are fair workers. The whole crew are inclined to be 
slow in getting hold of the beginning, the leg work is 
insufficient, and they are not yet perfectly together. 

Cambridge are not a taking crew to look at. They 
have an ugly way of raising their shoulders at the 
finish of the stroke, they hurry their bodies forward 
and fail to grip the beginning of the stroke. Their 
merits as compared with their rivals lie in the fact that 
they are much better together, and make infinitely 
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better use of their legs in the middle of the stroke. 
They sit their boat well, their blades are well covered, 
and there is a smoothness about their blade-work 
which allows the boat to run well between the 
strokes. Stroke and seven are the two worst men 
in the boat, but they have a very good man in 
Mr. Thomas at six. He is a good worker and his 
steady swing forward in a great measure counteracts 
the effect of the hurried recovery of stroke and seven. 
Mr. Powell at five-would do better if he took number 
six as his model instead of copying some of the con- 
tortions of number seven. Mr. Lawrence, who is 
rowing four, is good and promises to develop into a 
first-class oar. Bow, two, and three are fair per- 
formers. Man for man they are harder workers than 
those who occupy the same position in the Oxford 
crew. 

The boats of the two crews are built upon identical 
lines by Messrs. Sims of Putney, but that of Cambridge, 
owing to the fact that their crew is the lighter of the 
two, sits higher in the water. It has consequently 
been found necessary for them to have the work set 
lower in relation to the height of the seats than in the 
Oxford ship. The low work seems to suit their style 
of rowing, but it almost looks as if they had got it too 
low, as they have very little room to get their hands 
away clear of their knees. This does not inconvenience 
them in calm weather, but it remains to be seen how 
they will fare if they get a really rough day. 

The first two trials over the Putney to Mortlake course 
do not afford a very sound basis for a comparison of 
the pace of the two crews. That of Oxford was rowed 
on a day when the tide was at its slackest, and they 
were too late in starting to get the benefit of what tide 
there was. It was at the most a steady practice row. 
They never attempted a racing stroke and the fact that 
they occupied over 22 minutes between the start and 
the winning post does not necessarily stamp them as 
a very slow crew. The Cambridge trial of Wednesday 
last was not a good performance. There was a very 
respectable tide and they had a light leading wind 
nearly all the way. They had two scratch crews to 
make the pace for them at different points of the course, 
and both of these untrained combinations lived with 
them for over six minutes. Their time—zo min. 40 sec. 
—was distinctly slow in the circumstances. 

So marked is the difference between the style of the 
two crews that at the present time it is not easy to 
form an accurate opinion as to their respective chances 
of success. If the race were rowed to-day Cambridge 
would probably win, but Oxford have been improving 
so rapidly that their chance of catching the judge’s eye 
on Saturday next is by no means remote. It is 
often between two rather inferior crews such as those 
of this year that we see the most interesting race. 


and propose to-day to devote a little time to making an 
examination of them. 

The keynote to Gounod’s character was, I take it, a 
very high degree of sensuousness—he was extra- 
ordinarily sensitive to every pleasurable sensation : to 
pleasures of sound, colour, form—every sort of pleasure. 
Hence in ‘‘ Faust” he rendered with marvellous 
fidelity and delicacy the sensations of the animal side 
of human love. Those sensations he embodied chiefly 
in the music of Marguerite; and the only difference 
between the character of Marguerite and his own 
character is one of sex. But of course he had other 
qualities. Though he had no genius, as Mendelssohn 
had, for painting musical pictures—a ‘‘ Hebrides” 
overture, for instance, could not possibly have come 
from him—he could give us the atmosphere of a land- 
scape, as he did in the opening of ‘‘ Gallia”. An eternity 
of heavenly bliss affected his sensuous nature in much 
the same way as the contemplation of Faust and 
Marguerite together in the garden. The beauty of the 
Roman Catholic service made a vehement appeal to 
him. If his flesh responded passionately to the fteshly 
appeal of woman, his spiritual part responded quite as 
passionately to the zsthetic side of the church service, 
with its music, genuflexions of priests, vestments and 
incense. 

So, having revealed many sides of himself in music 
of a loveliness and tenderness that show all the sweet- 
ness of his nature, at last, when he was no longer 
young, he turned his attention seriously to expressing 
feelings excited in him by religion and religious services. 
I emphasise the last phrase, religious services, for it 
was the sensations aroused by them as much as the 
sensations stirred into being by religion itself that he 
set himself to express. Earlier in life he had written 
church music, but nothing planned on the grand scale 
of the ‘‘ Redemption ” and ‘‘ Mors et Vita”. At once 
he came to grief—for very good reasons. Not the 
least part of the effect produced by ecclesiastical cere- 
monies is that produced by the music. Gounod, then, 
was to attempt to re-translate into tone the impressions 
made upon him by tone. But the music of the church 
had long ago been written once and for all time by 
austere men, sincere to a degree impossible for a Gounod 
living in the nineteenth century, men, moreover, who 
drew their inspiration from religion itself and not in 
the least from music written by others. They wrote 
genuine devotional music, while Gounod’s aim was to 
render delicious zsthetic sensations. In religious 
music there is no place for anything of the sort. 
Lusciousness is the last thing wanted in religious 
music: it destroys the very effect it is intended 
to produce. The old music is beautiful, but it makes 
its enormous effect in virtue of its austerity, because 
it reflects and expresses the spirit of the words. 
The moment sensuousness is introduced you get a 


collision between the sentiment of the words and that 
of the music; you get also reminiscences of operatic h 
scenes and love-songs which are fatal to devotional , 
feeling. I am aware that this is equivalent to saying 


GOUNOD AND HIS ORATORIOS. 


Pg gy vee has been dead now over ten years, and 

in Paris they still play his ‘‘ Faust”, and in 
England they still sing his ‘‘Redemption”. The choice 
made by the two nations is significant of a very great 
deal which I do not propose to discuss to-day. But at 
least it may be remarked that while the English accept 
‘*Faust”, the French will have no truck with the 
**Redemption”. The French are right. ‘‘ Faust” is 
a very beautiful small opera; it is the fullest, the final, 
expression of Gounod’s nature; while the ‘‘ Redemp- 
tion” only hints at his nature. The opera communi- 
cates its author’s emotions to the audience; the oratorio 
simply indicates his emotional state. The opera gives 
you an electric shock ; the oratoriois as a magnetic needle 
whose wobblings show that there is electricity in the 
vicinity, but electricity which cannot get at you. Some 
years ago I thought the ‘‘ Redemption ” was dead, and 
only galvanised into a semblance of life by the industry 
of publishers and other interested persons. But no: it 
goes cheerfully on ; and the British public still goes to 
hear it. And here we have a Life of Gounod, by Mr. 
Heary Tolhurst ; and in it I find the ‘‘ Redemption ” 
and ‘‘ Mors et Vita” spoken of as great, grand, and all 
the rest of it. I happen to know them both by heart, 


Gounod was not a religious man, and in the true sense 
of the words it is true—Gounod most decidedly was 
not a religious man. He got delightful sensations from 
religion, and he doubtless believed it fervently enough ; 
but he had no vocation for the spiritual life. Even 
Perosi, poor creature though he is, gets much nearer 
to the heart of the matter than a man like Gounod 
possibly could. Perosi at any rate goes direct to the 
meaning of the words, and if he cannot render them, 
he keeps out extrinsic modern feeling. It is a long 
time since any devotional music was written. Handel 
wrote pagan music, picturesque and full of human 
feeling ; Bach, writing like the older men, austerely 
got his Pietism into his big mass and the Passions; 
Mozart made his Requiem religious by its austerity 
and terrible sincerity—I mean that he also went directly 
to the words and never dreamed of repeating at second- 
hand church effects. Yet even the Requiem and 
Bach’s Passions remain as works rather for the concert- 
room than the church. Haydn’s merry prattle is, of 
course, not church music at all. 

It is useless to protest against this judgment on 
Gounod. We all know the manner of man he was, 
the life he preferred, the life he was leading during 
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the very period in which he was writing the ‘‘ Redemp- 
tion” and ‘‘ Mors et Vita”; and finally we have the 
works themselves. A more comically ambitious scheme 
than that of the Redemption I cannot imagine. It 
begins with a picture of chaos, which Haydn had 
already done as well as such a thing can be done ; 
then we have a sketch of the Garden of Eden, as it 
might have been; and afterwards the Son of God 
announces His intention, in four choral parts and with 
an organ accompaniment, to redeem the world of 
sinners. Now Tennyson once remarked that a great 
many people pictured God as a huge clergyman ina 
white choker ; but Gounod’s conception of God’s Son 
and Paradise is even more startling. After the Sunday- 
school hymn in which Christ declares his determination 
we get the much-talked-of Redeemer motive, and it 
turns out to be a fragment out of the finale of 
Beethoven’s Eroica symphony, spoiled in the lifting. It 
appears nine times in the course of the work—as it that 
mattered—and it is not expressive of Divine love or of 
anything else in particular. We must remember that 
the composer of the ‘‘ Redemption ” was not the same 
man as the composer of ‘‘ Faust”: the old fire and 
invention had departed, and it was seldom that he 
arrived at even a sensuous melody. Only for one kind 
of feeling, as I have pointed out, did he ever find exact, 
truthful expression ; and in his oratorios he was looser 
than ever. The ‘‘ March to Calvary” may be passed 
over as circus-music ; and as for the interminable reci- 
tative of the Narrators it is only a failure to transfer the 
atmosphere of the church to the concert-room. The 
chorus ‘* Unfold, ye portals everlasting” is pompous 
nonsense—in fact it is blatantly vulgar. One or two of 
the choral numbers are pretty ; and the introduction to 
the last part, with the chorus ‘‘ Lovely appear ”, is full of 
sunny springtide freshness. After that there is nothing 
but fustian. Mr. Tolhurst in his book says it has been 
objected that the work is dramatic, and he says that the 
story is itself dramatic. Well, part of it is, but the real 
objection is that it is theatrical, and cheaply theatrical. 
The few fine things it contains will not save it from 
dying the death. 

_ “Mors et Vita” need not be discussed in any detail. 
The art of it is wholly a bastard art. Cathedral stained- 
glass windows are out of place in a concert hall, a priest 
in his vestments is out of place there, and a faked 
version of church music is out of place there. In ‘‘ Mors 
et Vita” when we are not listening to imitation of church 
effects we are getting sheer opera. ‘‘ Felix culpa” 
might have come out of ‘‘ Faust ” ; and the eight-part 
chorus (I forget the words) is an imitation or parody 
of an old-tune motet. There are a few beautiiul things, 
but they are lost in the mass of cheap stuff which 
simply bores one to extinction. 

In England, Mr. Tolhurst remarks, people go to an 
oratorio as they might go to church. Perhaps they do ; 
and the music of the English church is the lowest kind 
of music now existing in England. That they go to 
hear the ‘‘ Redemption ” does not prove the music to be 
the kind it is supposed to be—devotional music. It is 
not—it is neither one thing nor another. Fine Roman 
church music one can listen to for hours; and a man 
who does not love ‘‘ Faust” has something wrong in 
him and ought to consult a doctor. But the oratorios ? 
—no, assuredly no! 

Joun F. RuNcIMAN. 


BETTER PLAYS AND BETTER ACTING. 


NE of Mr. Meredith’s earlier novels—‘‘ Beauchamp’s 

Career ”, I think—opens with a delightful treatise 
anic, we are 
told, has to be periodically fermented by our statesmen, 
because the public will sanction no expenditure, how- 
ever needful, till it be frightened right out of its wits. 
Mr. Meredith likens the public to a snoring dame, not 
easily woken, but, once woken, “‘all fluttering night- 
cap and fingers a-grabble for the beli-rope”, and ready 
for any means of salvation, however venturesome and 
dreadful _ Written soon after the Crimean period, the 
Passage is not less sharply true of our public in relation 
to the war that ended the other day. And it is, toa 


certain extent, true of our public in relation to artistic 


matters. Take the art of the theatre. From year’s 
end to year’s end, our public is placidly content with its 
drama, and will not believe that anything could possibly 
be better than its drama, and is averse from any hint of 
innovation. But periodically arise certain dramatists 
and critics who, with one voice, loudly, all over the 
place, declare that the drama is doomed and deserves 
to be doomed; insomuch that the public nightcap 
flutters and the public fingers grabble. There is quite 
such a flutter and a grabble at this moment. The 
average newspaper is the voice of—not, as it should 
be, to—the public; and the average newspaper has 
suddenly begun to insist on the urgent need for a 
repertory theatre—anything to raise the tone of the 
drama. Yes, the public has been thoroughly scared. 
Ooly, there is in England this difference between 
political scares and artistic scares : the latter kind must 
not be relied on as unbuttoner of pockets. There was 
just such another artistic scare as now in the early 
nineties. Then, as now, the arch-alarmist was Mr. 
Henry Arthur Jones; and then, as now, all England 
collapsed into agreement that there must be a reper- 
tory theatre, and that there was not a moment to 
be lost. Oaly, every man remembered to make in his 
panic-stricken breast the reservation that somebody 
else must pay. Nobody did pay. The panic subsided 
gradually. But it had done a certain amount of good. 
‘* The Second Mrs. Tanqueray” was born of it, and for 
a time there was a general interest in serious drama. 
Will the present panic be more definitely fruitful ? 
Will some pocket or pockets unknown be definitely 
unbuttoned, and a repertory theatre be definitely 
founded? Mr. Walkley, who has a temperamental 
aversion from panics, and prefers despair, would have us 
believe that there is no use for a repertory theatre—that 
there are no unacted plays worth acting, or, at any rate, 
not so many as would make a decent répertoire. I donot 
think heis right. Such plays are always forthcoming, at 
apinch. But for the Playgoers’ Club, we should never 
have known of the existence of ‘‘The Finding of 
Nancy”. But for the Stage Society, ‘‘The Man of 
Honour ” would never have been seen. That society, 
by the way, did not invite me this week to the Court 
Theatre, and so I did not see ‘‘’Op o’ me Thumb”, the 
new one-act play by Messrs. Frederick Fenn and 
Richard Pryce. However, I had happened to see the 
MS., and so have another instance to my hand. Here 
is a little tragi-comedy, true and touching, sure in its 
appeal to tears and laughter, with no taint of amateur- 
ishness in technique, and with one magnificent 
“‘ acting-part”” in it. Needless to say, the special 
mime for whom this part was the chance of a 
lifetime could not or would not enact it. So 
o’ me Thumb” was relegated to the 
Stage Society. It had—for no apparent reason but 
that it was not the usual tawdry twaddle—no chance 
of being produced in the commercial way. Another 
instance occurs to me. It is but a few days since I 
read a private copy of a very original and delightful 
play, written a year or so ago, by a well-known and 
successful dramatist. After I had read it, I asked the 
author when and where it was going to be produced. 
He replied that it had been ‘‘ going the rounds” ever 
since he had finished it, and that no manager had even 
“nibbled”. Here, you see, is no case of an unread 
MS. The author’s name, and his good commercial 
record, must have insured prompt attention from every 
manager. No case, again, of an original idea marred 
by amateurish handling. The play is as sound a piece 
of stage-craft as would be expected of so experienced a 
craftsman. Originality alone damned the MS. Some day 
perhaps it will be performed by the Stage Society—or by 
the phantasmal repertory theatre. Now, when there is 
constantly coming into one’s ken some play that ought 
to be acted, and that cannot at present be acted except 
fugitively and more or less in private, one may assume 
safely that there are, at least, as many other such 
plays beyond one’s ken. There is, at least, enough to 
make a good ‘‘ send-off” for a repertory theatre, even 
without reckoning the play which Mr. Jones has 
generously promised to give to it. And, once a 


repertory theatre were soundly started, its permanence 
would be assured. We must take into consideration 
not merely what material there is for it, but also the 
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material that there would be. Many men of literary 
talent, and of possible dramatic talent, refrain from 
dramaturgy, because there seems to be no middle way 
between making a huge fortune by conventional 
twaddle and earning not a halfpenny by honest 
and original work. Few of them can afford to write 
for nothing; and so they write books, for therein 
honest and original work does at least win them a fair 
wage. But if there were a theatre from which they 
could earn as much by dramaturgy (or even half as 
much, for the theatre has an intrinsic fascination for 
most men), then they would surely take heart of grace, 
and occasionally write a play. But... will sucha 
theatre be founded? Will the plutocrat come 
forward? It is on him we pin our fluttering faith. 
There is no hope that the general public will subscribe 
anything in advance—no hope of a State theatre, or of 
a municipal theatre; though a privately endowed 
theatre, devoted to good plays, would attract enough 
of the general public to prevent its losses from being 
excessive. But it is always’ the most obvious things 
that are not done. And this panic will probably sub- 
side, like that other one, leaving no tangible or lasting 
good behind it. However, it is fun while it lasts. I 
do not grumble. Happy the expert whose subject 
excites, if only for a moment, his fellow-men. 

The panic is not merely about our plays: it ranges 
to the condition of our mimes also. For them also, it 
is urged, something must be done. They are decried as 
duffers. Their equipment is angrily compared with the 
equipment of the French mimes who annually invade 
our shores, and up goes the translated cry ‘‘We are 
betrayed!” 1 counsel a little calmness, a little justice. 
The superiority of French acting to English acting is 
not a remediable phenomenon, not a thing to be made 
a fuss about: merely a thing to be regretted. The 
Latin races are races of born actors, as I have often 
insisted. To make a right effect in the theatre, they have 
merely to curb their exuberance and ebullience. This 
they can do by submission to artistic discipline. We, 
on the contrary, have to generate exuberance and 
ebullience in ourselves. This positive process is much 
harder, of course, than that negative process. It is 
easier to walk slowly down hill than to walk quickly 
up hill. It is easier to break in a mettlesome charger 
than to make a fat cob caracole. It is easier for a 
Latin than for a Saxon to bea great mime; for the 
former needs only an artificial change from without, 
while the latter needs a natural change from within. 
Thus the general level of French acting is bound to be 
always far superior to our own. And no academy of 
dramatic art will redress the balance. The functions of an 
academy in any art are negative functions : ‘‘ you must 
not do this”, and you must not do that”. An academy 
cannot inspire; it can only correct. And for us, 
therefore, whose faults are not positive but negative, 
an academy of dramatic art (in the true sense of the 
title) is not needed at all. We need no trammelling 
by tradition. Where we fail is in the power to liberate 
and express our souls through our bodies. This re- 
mark is, of course, general in intent. I do not 
echo the unmitigated charge of dufferdom against our 
mimes. Some of them, some of the principals, seem to 
me admirable indeed —far too good for the kind of parts 
they usually fill. But it is true, beyond question, that in 
the rank and file dufferdom reigns supreme. Amateurish, 
nearly all of them. How few of them can walk or talk 
naturally in a modern play, or scan decently in a 
Shakespearean play a single line of blank verse! And 
yet these are not tricks that can be performed by genius 
alone. A child could perform them, if the child were 
taught. Not even a grown-up person, however, could 
perform them without tuition. And there we have one 
of the most startling facts about our stage: hitherto, 
the grown-up persons who have gone upon it have had 
no tuition at all. At length, there is to be an academy 
of dramatic art. Haters of academicism need not be 
alarmed. I take it that this school will not be, like the 
Conservatoire, an academy in the full sense of the word. 
It will demand no awful surrender of souls. It will be an 
academy rather, in the Misses Pinkerton’s sense of the 
word, Voice production, delivery of verse, gesture, 
deportment, bowing, use of the fan, dancing, fencing— 
I gather from the prospectus that these, and similar 


things, are the objectives. It is quite absurd that 
anyone unversed in these accomplishments should go 
upon the stage, there to pick them up-at haphazard. 
After all, you pay your money to see a play acted, 
not to see ladies and gentlemen floundering in a'state 
from which only when they emerge can they hope to 
begin to act. Be glad, therefore, that future neophytes 
will be able to learn privately, methodically, far from 
the distracting glare of the footlights. And be glad 
that they, not you, will be defraying the cost of 
tuition. Max BEERBOHM. 


THE CITY. 


FFAIRS in the City have been decidedly more 
interesting during the past week. Apart from 
two distinctly outside causes—which are referred to later 
in American and South African affairs—this interest 
has come from an improvement in that most mysterious 
set of conditions expressed in the term ‘‘ money”, 
which the average reader doubtless considers very dry 
and uninteresting stuff to read about. We have on 
several occasions in these columns drawn attention to 
the disparity existing between the official rate for money 
as expressed in the Bank of England rate and the rates 
in the open market, and although the collections on 
account of revenue have considerably diminished the 
market supply of cash, yet the actual sums still available 
are so considerable that the pressure of cheap money is 
beginning to become a factor to be counted with. The 
result is shown in rising prices which we believe will 
continue unless some combination arising from the war 
introduces a fresh check. We make the above remarks 
specially for the benefit of the bona fide investor 
who is, we are informed, holding back from taking 
advantage of the present condition in the hope 
of obtaining even better bargains. It is possible that 
he may do so but it is morally certain that he will never 
hit off quite the bottom price and it is for this reason 
that money rates may not be disregarded—cheap money 
must tell. 

On Monday last the Government broker bought 
£50,000 Consols and even this relatively small transac- 
tion, which a short time ago could have been accom- 
plished with scarcely a change in the quotation, had 
quite an appreciable effect and, aided since by smalt 
investment orders, the premier security closes with an 
advance of nearly 1 per cent. Other gilt-edged stocks 
have been steady and international securities have been 
distinctly firm, more especially Spanish and Turks 
which particularly reflect the renewed confidence of the 
Continental bourses. The returns of the Argentine 
railway companies continue to be satisfactory and the 
bear selling of Grand Trunk issues appears to have 
come to an end for the present, doubtless in view of 
better advices as to the weather in Canada. 

The incubus which has weighed down the American 
railway section for so long has at length been removed 
and the decision as to the illegality of the Northern 
Securities combine was immediately reflected in a sub- 
stantial rise throughout the list. The rise however 
has not been altogether sustained chiefly owing to the 
nervousness arising from knowledge of the tremendous 
resource of the financiers who are antagonistic to 
the decision, who may be relied upon to take every 
means to stultify as far as possible the effect of the 
ruling. There are rumours also that there are many 
corporations who may be proceeded against under the 
Sherman Act and, whilst this feeling exists, the sense of 
insecurity must be detrimental to industrial and rail- 
road securities in the United States. Apart from this 
we believe that, the principal objection having been 
removed, a recovery is warranted and almost certain to 
take place in railroad securities—the southern lines 
especially should respond, for although the cotton crop 
is about 10 per cent. below the average, yet the selling 
price of cotton is about 80 per cent. above the average, 
and the additional purchasing power of the community 
must make itself felt. 

The South African mining market was naturally 
somewhat perplexed as to the exact meaning of the 
official telegram in regard to Chinese labour and the 
immediate effect was a drooping in prices. However, 
further reflection brought a reassuring tone and a 
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decided improvement took place, but prices tailed off 
again on the announcement of the vote of censure to 
be moved in the House of Commons. It is stated that 
5,000 Chinese labourers are already available and as it 
is unlikely that the outstanding points of detail will 
remain unsettled for long it is hoped that within two 
months the first batch may be at work. The informa- 
tion which has been cabled that the Transvaal Estates 
and Development Company have struck ‘blue 
ground” at a depth of 60 feet on their farm Zonder- 
water is likely to be a matter of very great importance 
if the further reports substantiate the cabled advices. 
The farm referred to touches the boundary of the farm 
on which the celebrated Premier mine is situate and it 
would be a compensating stroke of fortune if the 
company having missed the Premier—as they did we 
understand through a slip in negotiations—should find 
another diamond mine on their own property. If the 
indications are -confirmed the shares should be very 
valuable. 


BRITISH LIFE ASSURANCE. 


“Ts Blue Book giving the official returns of British 

Life offices for the year 1902 has recently been 
published. The New York Insurance Report, giving 
the whole of the figures for 1903, will be out almost 
immediately ; and the accounts of a great many British 
offices for last year have already been published. This 
long delay in the issue of the British Blue Book deprives 
it ot much of its interest, and makes its official summary 
inconveniently out of date. 

It proves, however, that British Life assurance in 
1902 was in a very satisfactory position. The ordinary, 
as distinct from industrial, Life offices possessed 
between them funds amounting to £ 267,000,000 
which yielded interest at the relatively satisfactory 
rate of 43 13s. 4d. per cent. per annum after deduction 
of income-tax upon both invested and uninvested 
assets. The agents’ balances, cash at bank, and other 
non-interest bearing assets amounted to £ 15,000,000. 
Such a yield as £3 13s. 4d. is not unsatisfactory, 
although it shows a falling off of about 7s. per cent. 
as compared with ten years ago. As against this 
reduction must be set the fact that most companies 
have adopted a lower rate of interest in valuing their 
liabilities, with the result that the difference between 
the rates of interest assumed and earned is greater 
than was formerly the case, and that consequently the 
surplus for participating policy-holders is larger than it 
used to be, and the financial position of the companies 
stronger than formerly. 

Another good feature that is clearly proved by the 
official returns is that the average rate of expenditure 
is steadily decreasing. Ten years ago it was 15 per 
cent. of the premium income: in 1902 it was only 
13°7 per cent. This saving of 1°3 per cent. of the pre- 
miums is no exceptional feature, but is a continuation 
of a steady reduction in this item that has been taking 
place for many years past. As the total ordinary pre- 
miums received amounted to £ 23,000,000 this improve- 
ment in economy represents a clear gain to the policy- 
holders of something like £300,000 a year. 

Another item closely connected with expenditure is 
the proportion of the premium income taken by the 
shareholders of proprietary companies. This item 
naturally varies from year to year in consequence of 
the profits for the most part being divided every five 
years, and therefore no one year affords reliable indica- 
tion of the changes taking place in this respect. But 
looking at the dividends to shareholders for some years 
past it becomes abundantly clear that they are receiving 
less than formerly. This change is not due to smaller 
profits, but to the larger proportion of the surplus 
which it is now customary to give to participating 
policy-holders. 

The Annuity business transacted by the Life offices 
is distinctly smaller than it was a few years ago. The 
amount received for Annuities is a mere trifle in excess 
of £ 2,000,000: doubtless this change is partly due to the 
less favourable terms which the companies can now 
afford to grant to annuitants in consequence of the 
falling off in the rate of interest that can be earned 
upon the funds. 


A comparison of the principal items in the present 
Blue Book with the corresponding items of twenty-two 
years ago shows that the premiums have very nearly 
doubled and the Life funds have rather more than 
doubled in this period, while the annuity business is 
nearly three and a half times what it was in 1880. 

The total ordinary assurances in force are stated to 
be £677,000,000 but these figures are still more out of 
date than the annual accounts, since they are compiled 
from valuation returns which even in 1902 were in some 
cases four years old. The most striking thing about 
the policies in force is the continued great increase in 
the amount of endowment assurances. A summary of 
this kind was first published in 1888 when endowment 
assurances constituted less than 6 per cent. of the total 
assurances in force: they now exceed 26 per cent. of 
the whole, or about seven times as much as the corre- 
sponding item of twelve years back. Another some- 
what noticeable feature is the appreciable increase in the 
proportion of policies on the without-profit plan. This 
is a quite recent change which is partly accounted for 
by the much more favourable terms for non-profit 
assurance now quoted by some of the strongest and 
best companies. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
GOETHE ON TAKING NOTES. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEw. 


State University of Iowa, Iowa City, 
5 March, 1904. 

Sir,—I was pleased to read your interesting article 
on ‘‘The Vice of Taking Notes” and the comments 
that it has called out. A wide circulation of such views 
as yours will do much towards checking this pernicious 
practice ; the habit of taking notes certainly is perni- 
cious when it is carried to extremes. My student life in 
Europe convinced me that the practice is nowhere more 
common that it is, and has been for a long time, in 
German universities. Indeed, many German professors 
encourage it by adopting a style of delivery that makes 
note-taking easy. Goethe expressed his contempt for 
this formal, mechanical method of instruction when he 
made Mephistopheles in ‘‘ Faust” give the innocent 
student the following ironical advice :— 


‘* Yet in thy writing as unwearied be, 
As did the Holy Ghost dictate to thee”! 


I have the honour, Sir, to be, 
Very truly yours, 
CHARLES Bunpy WILSON. 


|We have much pleasure in printing this letter.— 
Ep. S. R.] 


MATTHEW ARNOLD’S STANDARDS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Moscow, March 9, 1904. 

Sir,—Mr. Weekes in your issue of 5 March made 
a statement to the effect that few people appear to 
have read Matthew Arnold. 

The evidence he adduces is that in a review of 
Crabbe one or two of Arnold’s most celebrated 
phrases were employed without acknowledgment and 
that no comments were made on this proceeding. 
This fact seems to me to tend rather to prove that 
such phases as ‘‘ inevitableness” (which Arnold, Mr. 
Weekes will remember, borrowed from Wordsworth) 
and ‘‘ natural magic” are so well known that the use 
of them without inverted commas excites no surprise, 
and that they are in fact recognised as having become 
a part of the English language. 

I doubt whether Matthew Arnold would have 
acquiesced in Mr. Weekes’ definition of Crabbe as 
a third-rate Wordsworth. 

Dr. Johnson, Burke, Fox, Byron, Miss Austen, 
Edward Fitzgerald and Tennyson would certainly not 
have done so. 


I am, Sir, 
Yours, &c. 
BARING. 
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KING’S COLLEGE SCHOOL. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
King’s College School, Wimbiedon Common, 
12 March, 1904. 

Sir,—May I point out two slight inaccuracies in the 
interesting account you give, in your issue of the 
5th inst., of King’s College School ? 

Mr. Bourne—the headmaster—was appointed in 1889 
(not 1899) and the new buildings were opened by the 
Duke of Cambridge in 1899 (not 1889): secondly Mr. 
Heyer is responsible for the French work of the school 
(not the German). He has been absent for the past 
few weeks on a mission to raise funds for the purchase 
of additional playing fields. During this time I have 
taken his work, and am able to endorse fully the 
remarks of your correspondent. Among other things 
Mr. Heyer has succeeded in teaching his junior forms 
to sing French songs wonderfully well—and the effect 
on their pronunciation is marked. The comparison of 
his work with Mr. Siepmann’s is a happy one. I have 
had the pleasure of a short experience at first hand of 
both—in many ways their systems are similar. 

I think it extremely probable that Old Boys of King’s 
College School will be looking to see this matter 
corrected, and therefore I venture to write you these 
few lines. I am, Sir, yours truly, 

H. RANGER Parton. 


SO-CALLED PARLIAMENTARY ABSURDITIES. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 
Killiney, co. Dublin, 15 March, 1904. 
Sir,—*‘ I venture to think” that there is ‘‘no shadow 
of foundation” for the charge that ‘‘I am free to 
confess” is an absurdity in or out of Parliament. I 
have myself frequently heard Archbishop R. C. Trench, 
who had drunk so deep of the well of English undefiled, 
make use of the expression ridiculed by your corre- 
spondent. I do not stand up so vigorously for the 
other two. I am, yours, 
RosBert STAVELEY, Canon. 


THE WORST THREE TAGS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
The Oaks, Botley, Hampshire. 
13 March, 1904. 
Sir,—May I offer you three more tags—which 
besides being of tiresome repetition, are in themselves 
so silly, as to seem to have a fair claim to be reckoned 
—at least among—the worst ? 
1. The ‘‘ exception ” that ‘‘ proves the rule ”. 
2. ‘* Nothing, if not” critical. 
3. ‘* Always ” the “‘ unexpected that happens”. 
lam in the habit, after a day or two’s enjoyment of 
the SaturDAy Review of sending it away to another 
reader, and therefore I am unable at this moment to 
make myself sure that none of the above tags has 
been already brought to your notice ; but I hope not. 
I am, yours truly, 
R. Linpsay. 


THE USE OF “AN”, 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEw. 
University Club, Dublin. 

Sir,—Is not this a question of etymology rather 
than phonetics? The indefinite article ‘‘ an” is identical 
with the Scotch ‘‘ane” and both are closely related to 
the numeral adjective ‘‘one”. The form ‘‘a” is a 
phonetic degeneration caused by the elision of the final 
‘*n” before a consonant. Obsolete grammars say that 
“a” becomes ‘‘an” before a vowel for euphony—the 
fact is precisely the reverse. ‘‘An” becomes “a” 
before a consonant for euphony, if we like to put it so— 
or rather, because it was more trouble to say ‘‘ an 
man” ‘‘an boot” and the like than ‘‘a man”—‘‘a 
boot”. But in Lowland Scotch (which really is Old 
English) ‘‘ ane” is systematically used as the indefinite 
article, whether before a vowel or a consonant. Even 
in the Authorised Version of the Bible, which is com- 
paratively modern as a model of English, we find ‘‘ an 
horse” ‘‘ an heap” and some other instances of ‘‘ an” 
before an aspirated ‘‘h”, though not before an actual 
consonant. This may suggest that in some of the 


cases quoted by your correspondents the writers 
criticised were correct in using ‘‘an” even before an 
apparently consonantal initial vowel. It seems to me 
more correct, not only to write but to pronounce “‘ an 
usurper” than ‘‘ a usurper”’. 

I am, Sir, yours, &c. 
EpwarpD STANLEY ROBERTSON. 


To the Editor of the SaturDAyY REVIEW. 
Norris Hill, Ashby de la Zouche, 
Sunday, 13 March, 1904. 

Sir,—In this Morning’s Psalm v. 4 occurs ‘‘an 
horse” v. 15 ‘fan hill” v. 21 ‘‘a one” v. 6 “an 
house”. 

This is in direct contravention to the explana- 
tion offered by your correspondent Mr. H. Sutherland 
Edwards in your last week’s issue. Is it not rather a 
question of custom or fashion than of a hard and fast 
rule ? Yours sincerely, 

F. RusseELL DoNISTHORPE. 


To the Editor of the SaturpAy REviEw. 

Sir,—I cannot agree with your correspondent’s rules : 
I don’t think the accent on the second syllable has any- 
thing to do with the use of ‘‘an” before ‘‘h” ; while I 
should probably agree with him in saying ‘‘ an hotel” 
because it is a French word in which the ‘‘h” would 
not be sounded. I should certainly say ‘‘a Homéric 
encounter ”, ‘‘a histdrical fact”, even to take his own 
examples. To take my own—who would say ‘‘an 
harangue” ‘‘an hoopoe” ‘‘an harpoon” or ‘an 
hypérbole” ? Who but Uriah Heep “‘ an humiliation ” ? 
As regards ‘‘a” before ‘‘u” it is surely invariable 
before long ‘‘u”, I presume because we practically put 
a consonantal sound before it=‘‘ yoo”. But by his rule 
we ought to say ‘‘an use” ‘‘an useless—” or ‘‘an 
useful —”, for the ‘‘u” is not an independent syllable ; 
we don’t say “‘ u-seful”. 

Yours faithfully, T. Curistie, 

[We should say, and we believe most of the best 
English scholars would say with us, ‘‘ an hyperbole” 
‘‘an harpoon” and so on. We object strongly to 
‘*a historic” ‘‘a Homeric”. We gave our rule in a 
previous issue.—Ep. S. R.] 


THE SUPERLATIVE. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 

Sir,—I have before me an advertisement of—shall I 
say ?—si«x novels, an infinitesimal part of the thousands 
yearly printed. How are they described ?—‘‘ Charm, 
reckless mystery and passion”; ‘‘the only teller 
of such wild tales”; ‘‘ delicate, subtle humour ” ; 
‘* glorious, manly work”; ‘‘ weird, intensely tragic, 
strong, original, realistic ”. 

And now, Sir, listen to my personal experience. 
I am but one of hundreds of other like scribblers— 
probably not six of your readers would recognise my 
name,'if given, as that of a writer of novels. And yet 
how have I been criticised ? 

For every book, anonymous or in my own name, I 
can show some forty or more reviews of fulsome 
praise :—‘‘ irony and satire equalling Swift”; ‘‘ the 
best piece of broad farce in fiction” ; ‘‘the hand of the 
scholar and the gentleman”, ‘‘the book of the season”. 
This gross use of the superlative can harm but little 
those of us with grey hairs—we write for personal 
pleasure and, perhaps, because we wish—more or less 
foolishly—to teach the world. But the young? The 
coming men on whom the future of romance literature 
depends? The influence of this lavish, indiscriminate 
praise must be wholly bad: the young writer must lose 
all sense of perspective. Drugged, at the outset of his 
career, with human flattery he will lose the power of 
continuous self-education, necessary for honest success 
in art; imbued with belief that he is born great, he 
will fail to advance—he must, indeed, deteriorate ; for 
the impressions from one and the same plate grow 
dimmer and less artistic with time. Let the young 
writer understand that these superlatives mean nothing, 
lead to nothing,—unless tailure in art. If he doubt, 
I can show him the useless lumber of hundreds of 
them. They are merely the careless expressions of 
exaggerated good nature. But, even so, lurks danger. 
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Constantly taken to heart they as surely destroy honest, 

godlike endeavour, as morphia destroys honest godlike 

digestion. Your obedient servant, 
NEMo. 


ENGLISH AND GERMAN BREAD PRICES. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Hamburg, 12 March, 1904. 

Sir,—Your correspondent at Port Elizabeth, refer- 
ring to this matter, still harps upon my conclusions as 
to what prices ought to be in England if the ‘‘ Daily 
Telegraph’s” Berlin figures are correct. There being 
no law in Germany compelling bakers to sell bread 
over the counter by weight, though the public is well 
protected otherwise, and there not being a uniform size 
for wheaten bread, such as the quartern loaf in England, 
being on this side sold in all sorts of fancy shapes, there 
is a difficulty in arriving at a fair average quotation. 
On the other hand the quotations I gave you from this 
place for the here predominant wheat and rye mixture, 
as wholesome and nourishing a food as any I have met 
with, were absolutely correct as being taken from 
advertisements by well-known distributing bakeries ; 
having made further inquiries the method of weighing 
for advertising purposes may be questioned, the 
weight not unlikely being taken when coming fresh 
from the oven ; but this point may be circumvented by 
taking the actual weight after making a purchase. 

The proof of the pudding being in the eating, I pro- 
ceeded to a well-known baker’s shop, that dates its 
existence from the eighteenth century and is renowned 
for the quality of its ‘‘ Feinbrod ” made of rye and wheat 
combined and purchased for 10 pfenning (a very useful 
nickel coin) a loaf weighing 380 grammes of a quality 
that has no superior anywhere ; they had the additional 
courtesy to weigh for mea 30-pfenning loaf, scaling 1,250 
grammes, which reduced to English weight and money 
gives almost exactly a 4-lb. loaf for 5d., with a duty of 
7s. 6d. per quarter as at present in force here :—Bread 
can certainly be bought cheaper elsewhere here, but I 
should think this to be sufficient for present require- 
ments. 

The Altona flour mills your correspondent refers to 
were well known to me in the fifties, when I served my 
apprenticeship in a grain merchant’s office in Altona, 
an Englishman being part owner; an extensive trade 
was at that time negotiated between Baltic ports and 
United Kingdom ports. Altona then being a free port, 
until it was finally absorbed by Prussia in 1866, the 
four mills were flourishing then, and under the 
fostering care of the Government, assisted by cartels, 
no doubt have done well since. But why they should 
be allowed to supply the United Kingdom with flour, 
having themselves to import their surplus grain from 
elsewhere, appears beyond comprehension, if it were not 
for the crazy ways of an antiquated free-trade dogma, 
the secret mirth and scorn of competitors on the Conti- 
nent. Our Government is surely at fault in not pro- 
tecting its own industry, instead of favouring people 
abroad, who have taken every advantage of England’s 
generous institutions, but never harbour a kind thought 
even in return. 

If cartels are applied elsewhere against this country, 
they are speedily enough denounced as “ unlauterer 
Wettbewerb”, the equivalent of unclean or unfair com- 
petition, and are dealt with rigorously; they surely 
ought to have the same measure meted out to them in 
order to prevent our industry from becoming gradually 
impoverished. 

When your correspondent admits that a duty of 2s. 
per quarter on grain will scarcely be felt by the con- 
sumer, we get on better terms, and I will gladly admit 
the uprightness of his statements. But our methods 
may after all be old-fashioned and open for improve- 
ments ; the nourishing value of our bread certainly may, 
and should be cheapened at the sametime. Anyway asa 
revenue has to be raised by the Government somewhere, 
this one by giving a slight advantage to the colonies 
may have to be paid by the foreigner entirely ! 

I hope I have not trespassed too far on your space, 
and I am, Sir, 


Yours most respectfully, 
A. DRogcE. 


REVIEWS. 


D’ANNUNZIO THE §[POET. 

Gabriele d’Annunzio: ‘‘Laudi del Cielo, del Mare, 
della Terra e degli Eroi”. Vol. II. Milano: 
Treves. 1904. 

‘HE second volume of the ‘‘ Laudi” is as large but not 

as formidable as the first volume; for it is written 
in many metres and contains many separate poems. 

The substance is infinitely more interesting; the form 

shows a much wider range of accomplishment. Never, 

indeed, has d’Annunzio shown himself a more complete 
musician of the art of verse, and there is here and there 

a poem perhaps more genuinely poetic than anything 

he has yet written. 

The first section of the book is largely a song of 
heroes ; there are poems on Garibaldi, the young King, 
Nietzsche, Victor Hugo, Verdi, with a vast series of 
sonnets on ‘‘Le Citta di Silenzio”, in which the 
glories of Italian cities are celebrated, and a ** Canto 
augurale per la nazione eletta”. In all this there is a 
great deal of fervid and eloquent writing, but, except 
in some of the descriptions, little that seems sincere 
with more than the orator’s sincerity of the moment, 
little that does not become tedious with the tedium of 
unfelt emotion. Page follows page like these lines 
which we take from a poem ‘‘per la morte di un 
capolavoro”; they speak of Christ, the Christ of 
Leonardo’s ‘‘ Last Supper”, or, if we please, of the 
gospels : 

‘* Culmine delle speranze sovrumane, 
alta anima senza compagna, 
precinta isola dal dolore infinito, 
solitudine dell’ abisso, 
occhio aperto e fisso 
nel interna mare 
della Bellezza, ebbe Egli un nome per voi ?” 
How little all this means, and how soon we are wearied 
of this orator in verse, who seems to talk for the sake 
of talking, and who expects to be listened to because 
he has a beautiful voice. Much in the latter part of the 
book has something of the same quality of tedium, espe- 
cially the four ‘‘ Ditirambi ”, which are all gesture, and 
some of the classical studies, which are no more than 
elegant scholastic exercises, done with great purity of 
style. But, among these classical studies, there are 

some which have a genuine personal quality, and a 

feeling for what was at the root of classical mytho- 

logy. The dialogue in sonnets, ‘‘La Corona di 

Glauco”, has fine outline and moves to the sound of 

steady music; ‘‘ Versilia”, the nymph of the woods, 

and ‘‘ Udulna”, the nymph of the water, speak as if 
with the actual life of sap and of springs. With these 
may be classed a series of poems which render with 
extraordinary subtlety certain natural sensations : the 
joy of sunlight in ‘“‘ Meriggio”, the singing of water 
in ** L’Onda” and ‘Intra du’ Arno”, the delight of 
rain among the trees in ‘‘La Pioggia nel Pineto”, 
with all that is expressed in the title ‘* Lungo l’Affrico 
nella sera di giugno dopo la pioggia”. They might 
be called ‘‘poems and lyrics of the joy of earth”, 
though with a significance by no means the same as 
Meredith’s. Their joy is a joy from which not only the 
intellect but the reason itself is excluded; they render 
the sensations of animal pleasure in merely living, and 
being conscious of life. Their ecstasy is to sing : 
‘* Perduta é ogni traccia 
dell’ uomo.. Voce non suona, 
se ascolta. Ogni duolo 
umano m’ abbandona. 
Non ho pit: nome. 


Ardo, riluco. 

E non ho pili nome. 

E I alpie I’ isole e i golfi 

e i capi e i fari e i boschi 

e le foci ch’ io nomai 

non han pit: Il’ usato nome 
che suona in labbra umane. 
Non ho pit nome né sorte 
tra gli uomini; ma il mio nome 
é Meriggio. In tutto io vivo 
tacito come la Morte. 

E la mia vita é divina.” 
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Within these limits of sensation they have infinite 
delicacies, and this verse which is so often eloquent 
without saying anything becomes suddenly precise, 
with a new beauty of exactitude ; as in 


** Nascente Luna, in cielo esigua come 
il sopracciglio de la giovinetta” ; 
or 
‘* Le colline incurvano leggiere 
come le onde del vento nella sabbia 
del mare e non fan ombra, quasi d’ aria”. 


Often, in these poems, the words are, as the writer says 
of them : 
** tenui come i teli 
che fra due steli 
tesse il ragno.” 


A whole new order of rhythms comes into d’Annunzio’s 
work in the search for some means of expressing almost 
inarticulate meanings. The poem called ‘ L’Onda” 
goes leaping down the page in a veritable cascade of 
thin and curving lines, after this fashion : 


** Di spruzzi, di sprazzi, 
di fiochi, d’ iridi 
terve nella risacca ; 
par che di crisopazzi 
scintilli 
e di berilli 
viridi a sacca.” 


And there are, for other effects, lines of immense 
length, longer, perhaps, than any Italian poet has used 
before; all are handled with the same fiery assurance. 

What is curious, however, in this book, as in much 
Italian poetry, is the license which permits, in verse of 
fine technical accomplishment, a paucity and irregu- 
larity of rhyme which does not exist in the verse of any 
other language. Poems written entirely without 
rhyme are arranged in the form of stanzas: for what 
purpose? Poems, in which only the last line of each 
stanza, of perhaps eight lines, rhymes, disconcert at all 
events the foreign ear, which refuses to carry on a 
sound so remotely recurrent. There is one poem here, 
** Albasia”’, which consists of two stanzas of nineteen 
lines each, in which the last lines of the two stanzas 
thyme together. And in many places assonances 
are allowed to stand for rhymes, bad rhymes like 
‘*coperchio” and ‘‘specchio” are used, or lines are 
suddenly left unrhymed for no apparent reason. Is 
there, one asks, a reason for all these things, and is it 
a reason which can be realised outside Italy? For it is 
quite certain that d’Annunzio never wrote a line care- 
lessly, or left it other than as he intended it to be. 

In this book, for the first time, it seems to us, with 
the possible exception of ‘‘Francesca da Rimini”, 
d’Annunzio the poet has brought his technique to the 
point which d’Annunzio the prose-writer had long ago 
reached. The verse becomes less formal, less formally 
accomplished within too narrow limits; it becomes at 
last a means of speech. What has always been most 
significant in the novels and in the plays is the power 
of rendering sensation, with a directness, an acuteness, 
almost painful. That power is only now fully evident 
in the verse ; and it is because we find that power, in 
this new volume of verse, only now fully evident, that 
we are inclined to welcome this second volume of the 
‘‘Laudi” as, still with the possible exception of 
** Francesca”’, the most important book of poetry that 
d’Annunzio has yet given us. 


THE ‘“*CODELESS MYRIAD OF PRECEDENT.” 


‘The Judicial Dictionary of Words and Phrases judi- 
cially interpreted. to which has been added Statu- 
tory Definitions.” By F. Stroud. Three vols. 
London : Sweet and Maxwell. 1903. £4 45. 


Ser mass of precedents in which the law of England 

is embodied is under a perpetual process of 
enlargement, constantly accelerated by the increase in 
the number of reported decisions. Theoretically the 
law is to be found in a well-defined series of principles, 
dating from time immemorial and possessing the attri- 
bute of permanence in a high degree, yet it is subject 


in practice to a never-ending course of evolution 
rendered necessary by the varying requirements of suc- 
cessive generations. More especially is this apparent 
where, as in England, a series of reported decisions 
supplies, in the main, both text and commentary. In 
the development of a system of case law ‘‘it is taken 
absolutely for granted”’, says Maine, ‘‘that there is 
somewhere a rule of known law which will cover the 
facts of the dispute now litigated . . . yet the moment 
the judgment has been rendered and reported, we slide 
unconsciously or unavowedly into a new language and 
a new train of thought. We now admit that the new 
decision has modified the law”. In the result, leaving 
aside for the moment the question whether our law can 
be said to present a consistent or intelligible body of 
principle at all, or whether the witty description of it 
as ‘*chaos tempered by Fisher’s Digest”’ is justified, 
the fact remains that its volume is such that the in- 
dustrious practitioner may well be expected to sink 
overwhelmed by the treasures which are at hand to en- 
rich his arguments. Itis only to be expected, therefore, 
in an age which has witnessed the application of labour- 
saving machinery to every branch of industry that 
attempts should be made to provide assistance in the 
task of extracting from the mass of authorities such 
examples as will best serve to illustrate the conclusions 
arrived at by a long process of judicial interpretation. 

Mr. Stroud's Judicial Dictionary”, now in its 
second edition, is an attempt to facilitate these labours 
and is far more than a mechanical aid to the discovery 
of convenient defivitions. It is not a concise con- 
spectus similar to the ‘‘ Encyclopedia of the Laws of 
England ”, nor is it a digest, nor even a law lexicon of 
the familiar type ; it is, as it claims to be, a dictionary 
of the English language in so far as its words and 
phrases have received judicial interpretation, and it 
provides, on the whole, a valuable terminology extend- 
ing over the wide field of English law and consequently 
of English affairs. The book is extremely well done, 
the author having applied himself with success to the 
work of selecting definitions, principally, though not 
exclusively, judicial, for the words included in his dic- 
tionary. The bulk of the judicial pronouncements are, 
not unnaturally, of comparatively recent date, an illus- 
tration of the manner in which the organism of our law 
is perpetually developing in relation to the necessities 
of the time. Ifthe principles are old, their applications 
are new, or at all events the old principles are constantly 
being clothed in a new dress more suited to the fashions 
of the day. The author’s claim to a somewhat extended 
sphere of utility, though it must command sympathy, is 
less likely to justify itself in practice. He aspired to 
produce a work which ‘‘may be a living entity to 
business people in the various societies forming the 
British Empire”. It is not from any desire unduly to 
magnify their own office that lawyers are apt to look 
askance upon attempts by untrained minds to resort to 
legal authorities, and we confess that we share the pro- 
fessional opinion. Though there is much to be said for 
the view that a legal habic of mind is apt occasionally 
to lead to over-subtlety and undue refinement, it is on 
the whole desirable that practical affairs, when they 
have to be submitted to the touchstone of legal 
principle, should be left to be dealt with by those 
specially trained for the purpose. 

It would be pleasant if the conclusion stated in 
the preface to the first edition could obtain more 
cordial agreement. ‘‘It is impossible”, we are told, 
‘to arise from these labours without a deepened 
admiration for the judges of our land. It is extra- 
ordinary that so many minds, working through so 
many centuries, and upon such various matters, 
should have been able so harmoniously to lay down 
the law for such an expansive and ever-widening 
civilisation as that of the British Empire. And 
probably in no sphere of their duties has the work of 
the judges been more distinguished than in dealing 
with the composite subtleties of English diction”. It 
will be apparent that Mr. Stroud is an optimist. How 
far is his optimism justified? That the law of 
England, descended from a remote antiquity and 
enriched throughout its long history by a wealth 
of [illustration whose value is largely enhanced by 
its derivation from actual cases practically worked 
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out under the responsibility of doing justice in 
-each particular instance—that this accumulation is, on 
the whole, permeated by an harmonious series of prin- 
ciples, is at all events a tenable proposition. But if 
the principles exist, where are they to be found? It is 
the form, rather than the substance, against which 
criticism is most frequently and with the greatest 
justice, directed. In so far as the enormous material 
contained in the decided cases supplies a mass of 
illustrative examples and a foundation for valuable 
distinctions, our law does indeed suffer from the de- 
fects of its qualities. But of English jurisprudence, in 
the sense of a body of principle clearly stated, and 
widely applicable, it may be said, as was said by 
an observer of our constitution—‘‘elle n'existe point”’. 
The dislike for formulating abstract conclusions, 
the avoidance of general propositions which charac- 
terises the political as well as other departments of the 
national life, are here once more exemplified. Our 
legal text-books are in the main mere digests of the 
cases bearing upon the particular subjects with which 
they deal. The legislature, in framing statutes, 
addresses itself to the one immediate object in view, 
with little or no regard for possible effects upon other 
branches of the law and with still less concern for 
general principles. With the exception of the Inter- 
pretation Act, which Mr. Stroud has very rightly 
reprinted at the end of his volumes, our Acts of Parlia- 
ment do not, speaking generally, contain anything 
directed beyond the scope of the enactment in which 
they occur. Even a definition included in the defini- 
tion clause cannot with safety be applied beyond the 
limits of the act which contains it. The demand for 
codification is less insistent than it was a generation 
ago, not perhaps because so much has been done to 
satisfy it—although the amount of law which has been 
embodied in Acts of Parliament is now very consider- 
able—but rather because the results attained have failed 
to justify the expectations of reforming enthusiasts. 
The statutes themselves are dominated by the case law. 
The difficulties of interpretation inherent in every 
attempt to arrive at concise statements of wide 
application, taken in connexion with the mental 
attitude of a Bench trained to recognise judicial 
authority as supreme, render the statutes a mere frame- 
work into which the decisions resulting from their 
discussion are fitted. The practice of relying on the 
decisions of the Courts in preference to dealing with 
questions of interpretation on more or less general 
principles tends to increase even in systems where the 
law is embodied in a code, this tendency being at the 
present time particularly noticeable in the greater 
respect paid by the German Courts to reported deci- 
sions. Ic follows that the importance of precedents is 
not likely to decline either in our own legal system or in 
those of Continental countries, and that they, with 
England, are adding to the volume of their law at a 
rate which tends to increase with the growing com- 
plexity of affairs. 

A work such as the “Judicial Dictionary” is the 
result of a process of selection. Its value lies in the 
assistance afforded by it in finding a starting point, a 
basis for the propositions upon which an opinion, an 
argument or a judgment is to rest. The wanderer 
amid the labyrinth of judicial decisions should find in 
Mr. Stroud a friend to aid him in 


‘* Mastering the lawless science of our law, 
That codeless myriad of precedent, 
That wilderness of single instances, 
Through which a few by art or fortune led 
May beat a pathway out to wealth and fame ”. 


A GALLERY OF SARGENTS. 


‘The Work of John S. Sargent R.A.” With an 
Introductory Note by Mrs. Meynell. London: 
Heinemann. 1904. £6 6s. 

“Tas is a splendid volume of reproductions by 
photogravure of over sixty pictures and studies 

by Mr. Sargent. We may hegin by praising the 

reproductions themselves. They are remzrkably bril- 
liant. Yet the credit for this is partly due to the 
pictures. It is the decided character of the tone- 


vision in the painting that guarantees the result in 
black-and-white, and the vigour of handling tells as it 
does in photographs after Constable. Indeed some of 
these reproductions flatter the originals by suggesting 
a finer quality of paint than they can claim. 

‘The selection includes the greater number of the 
pieces that ought to be in such a gallery, and also a 
certain number of things that might have been replaced 
by better. A portrait painter who works as hard and 
as fast as Mr. Sargent must turn out a good mary 
pieces that have no vivid interest, from sitters who have 
suggested nothing in particular, smart ladies in white 
satin who have had to be treated by formula, mag- 
nates overcome by their own frockcoats. The pest 
of the fashionable portrait painter is the ordinarily 
pretty and charming woman, whose features, when 
they come to be painted, present nothing: that will 
make a picture design. One is inclined to resent 
sometimes the waste of Mr. Sargent’s forces in 
this direction, and to wish that he might take the 
leisure to pick his own characters out of the wonderful 
world that is ready to his hand. When the apt 
character comes under his brush the difference, in zest 
and power, shows itself at once. The humour of the 
‘* Lady Faudel-Phillips”, the challenge of the ‘‘ Miss 
Wertheimers”’—one laughs with pleasure to see them 
again ; the second of them will have its place for ever 
among portraits. So with the ‘*Ilan Hamilton”, and 
the ‘* Lord Ribblesdale”. A strong impulse, admiring, 
ironic or defiant has gone to producz2 such images of 
character, demeanour and race. 

Deliberate picture-building has not been the first 
thought in much of Mr. Sargent’s work; but it has 
been a growing interest, strengthened, no doubt, by 
his decorative work at Boston. Among the single 
portraits here, one of the most deliberate designs, and 
a remarkable one, is that of Miss Ellen Terry, as Lady 
Macbeth. In later work the groups are an interesting 
study. The greatest invention, we should say, is the 
‘“*Mrs. Carl Meyer with her Children”. The com- 
bination, here, of vivacious and almost momentary 
action with design in the grouping is original and suc- 
cessful in a high degree. The ‘‘ Lady Elcho, Mrs. 
Tennant and Mrs. Adeane” is a more statical, less 
difficult and very beautiful piece of building. The 
‘* Ladies Alexandra, Mary and Theo Acheson ” does not 
move or stand together with the unity of these two, 
and the ‘‘ Miss Hunters” seems to us only ingenious. 

The few drawings given illustrate the negative side 
of Mr. Sargent, or perhaps something that persists from 
his schooling, rather than his talent. The gift is cer- 
tainly there that distinguishes him among all the 
painters of his time, the exactness of eye that allows 
him to get with ease what many fine artists have to 
toil for, the photographic facts of a case, the actual 
placing of features. But in the line drawings there is 
little art or delight added to this notation. In the 
most elaborate the forms are chopped off to a 
hairsbreadth, but chopping off is the character of 
the line. The profile of Madame Gautreau is more 
fluent, but not very sensitive. A third drawing is 
a rude ‘ blocking-in”. How such blocking-in can 
be vivified when the brush is taken in hand the oil 
study of ‘‘ Joseph Jefferson” illustrates, and for a prize 
piece of close, sinuous drawing it would be hard to 
beat the ‘‘ Egyptian Girl ”. 

Mrs. Meynell’s preliminary essay is an interesting 
and finished piece of writing, but remains a little 
remote from its subject, whose ruthless drive at 
character through paint seems hardly of the kind to 
captivate a lover of the exquisite. 


REAL JAPAN. 


‘‘ Japan and her People.” By Anna C. Hartshorne. 
Two vols. London: Kegan Paul. 1903. 215s. net. 

‘“*A Handbook of Modern Japan.” By Ernest W. 
Clement. Chicago: McClurg. 1903. 


WE cannot fairly judge Japan by precisely our own 
standards, and the only way to arrive at a 
reasonable estimate of the nation’s true progress is to 
compare carefully the conditions which prevailed there 
less than sixty years ago with those of to-day. Ia 
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many respects Japan is still Old Japan, for its inhabi- 
tants have not thought fit to copy the West in every- 
thing, and it is fervently to be hoped they never will. 
Japan retains most of its former charming charac- 
teristics unaltered for the worse by contact with the 
Western civilisation that made of the nation a modern 
Power, the Japan with which Mr. Clement is concerned. 
No more striking result of the introduction of Western 
arts and sciences into Japan is anywhere to be dis- 
cerned than in the matter of female education. The 
status of womanhood was raised enormously by the 
special enactments of the first few years of the present 
Emperor’s reign, and the utmost care is now being 
given to the training of Japanese girls. The old notion 
that woman’s place was quite a subordinate one and 
that she might never assert her independence or claim 
equality with man has long been exploded, and evidence 
of her complete emancipation in Japan is found in the 
remarkable achievements of Mrs. Hiraoka, of Osaka, 
the lady who made Moji. Ranking next to Port Said, 
perhaps, Moji has become one of the most prominent 
among the seaports of the world as a coaling station, 
though a quarter of a century ago it was merely a 
fishing village facing Shimonoseki, across the straits 
of that name. Herself a banker’s daughter, Mrs. 
Hiraoka, as a banker’s wife, succeeded in resuscitating 
the drooping fortunes of the banking firm of Kajimaya, 
by embarking in coal-mining enterprises on her own 
account. She prospered exceedingly and proved her- 
self a business woman of marvellous capacity for 
figures. Moji, as the port from which the coal was 
exported, grew rapidly, and its supplies of this fuel to 
passing steamers, and to colliers that load there for 
foreign countries, now exceed in value a million and a 
half sterling per annum. Mrs. Hiraoka is a great 
believer in woman’s work, and employs female clerks in 
the Kajimaya bank, of which she is now the head. 

In ‘‘ Japan and her People” we have aseries of vivid 
and well-conceived sketches of life in Japan. The style 
is clear and concise, the choice of subjects good, and 
nothing could be better than the photogravure illustra- 
trations — twenty-five to each volume — of Japanese 
scenery and types of the inhabitants. A word must be 
said, too, for the essentially Japanese design in green 
and gold of the covers. The chapters devoted to 
Tokio, Nikko, Kioto, and so forth may not give 
us many new facts, but here and there one comes 
upon bits of description that are of real value and 
mark the work of a close but tolerant observer. Where 
the habits and customs of the people are concerned 
accuracy has been the writer’s goal. A pretty touch is 
given to the account of the wife’s part in a Japanese 
household, the allusion to the Samurai creed being, 
in view of possibilities, peculiarly appropriate. ‘‘ She 
is house-mistress in the truest sense, responsible for all 
and controlling all. She directs the servants, men as 
well as women; she watches over the children’s 
morning greetings . . . the pretty phrases exchanged 
when anyone goes out or comes in ; she is at the door, 
with the household, to say O kaeri (‘ honourably 
welcome’) when the master of the house comes back 
from even the briefest absence. A survival, perhaps, 
this last, from the days when a man kept literally the 
Samurai injunction, ‘ Leaving thy house, leave ever as 
one who may not return’.” This is a true picture of 
everyday domestic life, in the multitude of Japanese 
homes. The ‘‘ mousmee” of the globe-trotter, and 
the geisha, on cr off the stage, have in it neither part 
nor lot. It is almost ungracious to point out an inac- 
curacy where all, as a rule, is accurate, but the three 
‘* chief places” counted the most beautiful of all in Japan 
—the san-kei—are not Nikko, Matsushima and Miya- 
jima, but Ama-no- Hashidate, Matsushima and Miyajima 
(properly termed Itsukushima)—three names given to 
three sister cruisers of the Japanese navy. Nikko is peer- 
less, and has a place to itself, apart from the san-kei. 
With what is said of the three places indicated, how- 
ever, in respect of their freedom from invasion by the 
scurrying tourist, lying as they do far away from the 
beaten track, and of their being not only picturesque 
but eminently characteristic of Japanese landscape, no 
fault whatever is to be found. Matsushima, with its 
196 islets, is not far from Sendai, midway between 
Yokohama and Hakoda‘e in the extreme north. 


Itsukushima, the isle of beauty, is close to Hiroshima, 
in the Inland Sea, and Ama-no-Hashidate is in a 
nook of the Western coast, facing Korea. They are each 
and all well worthy of a visit from those who care for 
exquisite natural scenery. We may close our notice of a 
charming book with the last words of a great son of 
Japan. Daté, Prince of Sendai, the last of the great 
men of the sixteenth century, whose statue is to be 
seen in the temple of Matsushima, when age and sick- 
ness had brought him low, regretfully remarked, “I 
die in bed, and not in the saddle, as 1 had hoped. The 
empire is at peace ; but who knows how long peace 
will endure ? Order and quiet enervate men, and when 
the moment of action arrives, there are no longer any 
soldiers. See to it that men do not degenerate. Do 
not forget my last counsel”. Japan, as a nation, has 
not forgotten Daté Masamuné, and has well remem- 
bered his dying words. 


NOVELS. 


‘The American Prisoner.” By Eden Phillpotts. Lon- 
don: Methuen. 1904. 

‘*The American Prisoner” is far in advance of Mr. 
Phillpotts’ previous books, but the effect of the ex- 
cellent workmanship shown in many of its pages is 
impaired by a want of unity in the book. The author 
has attempted to interweave in one story three 
separate threads which show a tendency to ravel or to 
tangle. There is a markedly melodramatic tale of love 
and adventure written with the romantic inspiration, 
there is a conscientious historical novel recounting the 
doings of the American prisoners of war who were— 
with many French companions—interned at Princetown 
in 1812 and the following years, and lastly there 
is a study of Dartmoor and its rural life. That an 
American prisoner should fall in love with the daughter 
of a Devon gentleman is for the novelist legiti- 
mate enough, but it is hardly necessary to trace in 
detail the daily life of the two lovers. Once interest in 
the romance has been established, the reader resents 
his compulsory return to Princetown, and becomes 
indifferent to the plots and mutinies of the prisoners. 
The romance itself suffers from the unnatural character 
of the lady’s unwelcome but authorised suitor, a wool- 
stapler with a turn for poetry. Never since Lavengro 
pestered Isopel Berners with his Armenian tags has 
there been such a literary lover as this Peter Norcot. 
His knowledge of poetry is so complete that he is able 
to quote, and ascribe to its author, a lyric of George 
Darley (then an unknown and unpublished boy of nine- 
teen) over which Mr. Palgrave blundered many years 
later. But Peter is also a daring man of action to whom 
a murder more or less is a trifle. The lady is insipid, 
but her father is a remarkable man finely realised. 
The Dartmoor atmosphere is in places too obtru- 
sive, but no modern novelist (except Mr. Hardy) seems 
able to place scenery in its proper perspective. The 
Dartmoor rustics in thif book are in some degree after 
Mr. Hardy, but they are none the worse company for 
that. The style, however, is irritating when Mr. 
Phillpotts is on what he apparently considers his best 
literary behaviour. ‘‘In nettles, stereobate deep, 
stands Fox Tor Farm. ... and no other nettles 
shall be found for miles.” Very well, they sha’n’t, but 
why shall a spirited story be ushered in with two 
pages of overdone word-painting that shall distress 
honest readers ? 


‘* The Trackless Way: the Story of a Man’s Quest of 
God.” By E. Rentoul Esler. London: R. Brimley 
Johnson. 1903. 6s. 

Mrs. Esler has done some very distinctive work in 
fiction so that we take up a new book having her name 
on the title-page with unusual interest. But we are 
disappointed with ‘‘ The Trackless Way”. There is 
much that is good in the story but it is mixed with so 
much that is extravagant that we are unable to give it 
the cordial welcome we might have done had the level 
of certain parts been maintained. The man who is in 
‘* quest of God” is a Presbyterian minister of the north 
of Ireland, and when dealing with his people, and with. 
the life of the Manse generally, when giving us scenes 
at the Presbytery, the Synod and the General Assembly 
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the author is almost uniformly successful, but unfortu- 
nately the modifying influence on the character of the 
hero is a scholarly and philosophical stone-breaker and 
basket-maker—a new kind of ‘* Road-mender ”—who 
turns out to bean Earl in disguise! This is too ex- 
travagant. Most unconvincing, too, is the flight of the 
minister’s wife, and some of the consequences thereof. 
Towards the close Mrs. Esler gives us a new character 
in the person of the editor of a religious weekly journal 
who is fond of ‘‘ running ” new authors, and the portrait 
is one which suggests that it may be based upon an 
original. Readers with a taste for theology in fiction— 
and certain popular successes suggest that there must 
be many of them—who can forgive such a stale trick 
as the disguised Earl will find much to interest them 
in ‘‘ The Trackless Way”, though the book is by no 
means the best of which Mrs. Esler is capable. 


‘*The Gods are Just.” By Beatrice Helen Barmby. 
London: Duckworth. 1904. 6s. 

The words of Edgar in ‘‘ King Lear” have provided 
Miss Barmby with an admirable theme for a romantic 
story and on the whole she has handled her theme 
well, despite some crudeness and melodrama. The 
period of romance is that about the days of the South 
Sea Bubble and the scenes are laid in London and 
Suffolk, the plot being sufficiently complicated to keep 
the reader’s attention. A hasty marriage and the dis- 
appearance of the stolen actress-bride, followed by her 
love for a man who turns out to be her husband’s 
cousin and heir, and by that cousin’s apparent murder, 
lead to interesting scenes. 


‘* Legal T-Leaves.” By Edward F. Turner. 
Smith, Elder. 1903. 6s. 

The author of these “‘ lawyers’ tales out of school” 
is to be congratulated on the neat way in which he 
handles legal technicalities and invests with human 
interest what are supposed to be mere “‘ dry as dust” 
subjects. The stories are presumably to be judged as 
fiction and not always as technically accurate on points 
of law, for we feel sure that the legal critic could pick 
holes in some of the arguments and situations. The 
stories are not wildly exciting, but are told with a 
— dry humour which renders them pleasant to 
read. 


‘* Old Shropshire Life.” By Lady Catherine Milnes 
Gaskell. London: John Lane. 1904. 6s. 

The stories contain no hint of sympathy with village 
or country life. Where they do not talk bad grammar 
—‘‘ The day, our story begins, it had rained all through 
the preceding night” and ‘‘he would treat him /zke 
S. Dunstan did”—the characters talk an extraordinary 
jargon which we cannot believe is typical of Shropshire 
or any other county. Here is a specimen :—‘ Thee 
sees the world through vinegar spectacles, I through 
—— ones”. There is a glossary of old Shropshire 
words. 


London: 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


‘The Hampstead Shakespeare.” 4 vols. London: Finch. 

1904. 215. 

Apart from its end papers, which do not appeal to us for any 
quality of beauty or taste, this is a first-class edition of Shake- 
speare’s works, admirably printed on good sound paper. It is 
a thoroughly common-sensible and unaffected edition, with 
nothing pretty or dainty or meretricious. One volume contains 
the Comedies, another the Tragedies, Sonnets, &c., and a third 
the Histories. The fourth volume is Mr. Sidney Lee’s “ Life 
of Shakespeare ”. In this Life the tedious Bacon or Shakespeare 
controversy is rightly pushed away into an appendix in small 
print, where Mr. Lee with some alliteration states that such 
authentic verses of Bacon as survive prove beyond all doubt 
that he was incapable of “ penning any of the poetry assigned 
to Shakespeare”. The illustrations to this workmanlike edition 
of Shakespeare include photogravures of the Ely House por- 
trait, the Chandos portrait in the National Gallery, and the 
Droeshout portrait in the Shakespeare Memorial Gallery at 
Stratford-on-Avon. 


“A Royalist Family and Prince Charles Edward.” Trans- 
lated from the French by A. G. Murray MacGregor. 
Edinburgh : William Brown. 1904. 75. 6d. 

The French original of this work edited by the Duc dela 
Trémoille has already been reviewed in these columns, but the 
interest of these letters is now considerably enhanced by the 
‘discovery of the key to the cipher which Charles Edward used 


to communicate with his Paris agent, Antoine Vincent 
Walsh, the Nantes shipbuilder to whose loan of the “ Dentelle” 
as it is known to English writers we owe the Prince’s 
expedition to Scotland and the Jacobite rising of 1745. We 
are now able to gauge what were the Prince’s hopes and fears 
in 1754 and 1757, two of the most obscure years of his life. 
This edition also includes several letters from the Duc 
de la Trémoille’s family archives, which did not appear 
amongst the original collection. Thus there are two very 
interesting letters written by Richard Warren who rescued the 
Prince from Scotland in 1746 announcing his proposed de- 
parture from Matignon at the end of August and his arrival at 
Roscoff on 10 October with the Prince safe and sound on 
board the “ Heureux”. Miss MacGregor has added some 
appendices which contain the rather fanciful story told by 
M. de la Nicollitre Teigeso, the late archivist of the town of 
Nantes, of the earlier part of the expedition, some extracts 
from the “ Lyon in Mourning”, a short biography of Philip 
Walsh, Antoine Walsh’s father, who in 1695 was entrusted with 
letters of marque by the exiled King James II. authorising him 
to “attack, assail, burn, sink or otherwise destroy the vessels 
belonging to our enemies or to the enemies of our loyal friend 
and ally the King of France”. In addition to this the trans- 
lator has compiled a very exhaustive pedigree of the various 
branches of these French Walshes who were distinguished by 
their loyalty to Stuarts and Bourbons alike ; so much so that 
Louis XVIII. when reviewing what was left of the Walsh 
Regiment of the Irish Brigade gave them the motto “ Semper 
et ubique fideles”. Mr. Brown also deserves much credit for 
publishing a map of the line of route taken by the “ Du 
Trillay ” after it had arrived in Scotland, based upon Captain 
Durbé’s Iog. We are glad to be able to welcome this trans- 
lation. The original work was only accessible to a small 
number of those who are interested in the Jacobite movement. 


“Ships and Shipping.” Edited by Francis Miltoun. London : 
Moring. 1903. 55. net. 

This is a well-got-up, handy, but worthless little volume. It 
is stated to be compiled for “ intelligent landsmen” and may— 
perhaps—serve to amuse the nursery: the small folk can read 
without harm that the chief steward is in charge of the corps 
of stewards, cooks and bakers and that a ship rolls when her 
sides rise and fall alternately, but should be cautioned not to 
believe that the Port of Alexandria is well or the Island of 
Ascension “strongly” fortified, that Shanghai is on the Yangtse 
or that Capetown is the station of the Cape and West African 
Squadron. They may be told Aden is sometimes called the 
Gibraltar of the East but not Singapore, and so on, and so on. 
However humble the book, inaccuracy in bookmaking is 
unpardonable. 


“The Army of the Indian Moguls.” By W. Irvine. London : 
Luzac. 1903. 8s. 6d. 

Though this work is hardly likely to appeal to very many, it 
contains much valuable and detailed information ; and will 
make an exceedingly useful book of reference to this interesting 
subject. 


In Helena Swan’s “ Dictionary of Contemporary Quotations ” 
(Sonnenschein. 7s. 6d.) the man who is not exceptionally 
greedy can take his fill of the wisdom and beauty of most of 
the great bards of to-day. But we are cantankerous enough to 
grumble at the intrusion of several dead and gone writers 
What does Tennyson in this galley and William Cullen 
Bryant? There is one thing—they don’t get more than their 
share of consecutive lines. A piece is chopped out of Bryant’s 
“ Waterfowl” : one had not recognised before how aimless bits 
of Bryant could be, severed from their contexts. 

The National Library which Messrs. Cassell are publishing 
includes a selection from the “ Diary of John Evelyn” (1s.). It 
is a useful little instalment, but as Mr. Austin Dobson says in his 
preface it is to be hoped that a complete and thoroughly revised 
edition based on the original text only will one day be published 
by Evelyn’s descendants. The best thing in this part of the 
Diary is perhaps the firmly drawn character sketch of Charles II. 
No historian of the reign and times could overlook this and 
other passages in Evelyn. 

The thirty-ninth volume of the “ Antiquary” (Elliot Stock. 
7s. 6d.) is like its predecessors full of good treasure trove. The 
print, paper, articles and editing are excellent. Essex Brasses 
and Ancient Coffers and Cupboards are among the attractive 
and informed articles. In the previous volume Mr. Charles 
Dawson wrote an interesting paper on the old Sussex iron- 
works, firebacks from which are fetching such high prices to- 
day. In this volume he writes on Sussex pottery. 

Mr. Fry has made his new magazine include a great width 
of subjects. The “note”, if one may judge by Mr. Fry’s 
opening article and the reproduction of Mr. Watts’ statue, is 
the exaltation of “Physical energy”. But to us the more 
strictly athletic part of the magazine is much the best and will 
meet the widest support. The illustrations of golfing and 
cricket attitudes are admirable and the magazine will best 
justify itself by keeping up the idea that every subject should 
be treated by the specialist in each department. Cricket, 


football, golf and motoring are all well treated and the occa- 
sional notes are sensible. 
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“ An Introduction to the Early History‘of Christian Doctrine 
to the Time of the Council of Chalcedon.” By J. F. 
Bethune-Baker. London: Methuen. 1903. Ios. 6d. 

Mr. Bethune-Baker’s book is a substantial octavo of over 

409 pages, and so stands midway between the great dogmatic 

treatises which both the Roman Catholics and the German 

Protestants love to produce, and the slender and superficial 

handbooks which sometimes emanate from our own Church. 

It is a solid contribution to English Theology ; the author 

considers the main Christian doctrines one by one, giving first 

a concise and carefully written introduction, then a history 

written with a considerable amount of detail, and finally a 

series of additional notes on the principal terms or events 

which have passed under review. The historical part, as is 
perhaps inevitable, tends to present us with the usual things 
in the usual manner ; but the introductions are thoughtful and 
the notes learned ; these are really the most valuable parts of 
the book. There are some defects in arrangement and the 

author in consequence occasionally repeats himself; after a 

fairly complete note on ovcia and imocracis on p. 116 we have 

the whole subject treated again on p. 235, while substantia 

and persona receive double attention on p. 138 and p. 231; 

but these are slight flaws in an excellent piece of work. Mr. 

Bethune- Baker writes as a staunch Churchman whose position 

is sure and who yet takes a broad view of his subject ; he gets 

more interesting, too, as he proceeds; his latter chapters are 
better reading than the earlier; and his sympathetic account 
of what good there was in Nestorianism, his notes on the word 

Oeopopss and on Tertullian’s idea of “merit” are better than 

anything we have seen in English for a long time. 


“The Gospel and the Church.” By Alfred Loisy. Translated 
by Christopher Home. London: Isbister. 1903. 35. 6d. 
We are glad that M. Loisy’s book is translated into English, 
and that people who have read Harnack’s “* What is Christi- 
anity ?” may now be able to read the ablest criticism of it that 
has yet appeared, for M. Loisy is a formidable opponent. His 
book is interesting ; it is characteristically French ; it shows 
how a French critic approaches a problem and where his 
strength lies in dealing with it. As a rule he is not good at the 
patient collection and examination of data ; few French books 
have a tolerable index ; the French mind is too brilhant, and 
moves too rapidly for these slow laborious methods. But when 
it is a question of theories, of seizing and bringing out the 
leading ideas of a book or a movement, then the Frenchman is 
in his element. And so here in criticising Harnack’s theory of 
the leading ideas of the Gospel, of the Saviour’s teaching as to 
the Kingdom of Heaven, or His own relation to the Father, 
M. Loisy is admirable ; he writes fearlessly and yet reverently, 
and shows real genius in Biblical Theology. The only doubt 
that comes over us is one that we often feel when reading a 
French book: a doubt whether the author is not too clever. 
The epigrams come so often, and the opponent’s positions are 
demolished with such grace and with so little apparent effort 
that we cannot get rid of a suspicion that any position could, if 
necessary, be attacked or defended with equal readiness and 
success. 


“Studies in Saintship.” Translated from the French of Ernest 
Hello ; with an introduction by Virginia M. Crawford. 
London: Methuen. 1903. 35. 6d. 

This book consists of biographical essays on various Christian 
saints by a devout and gifted Frenchman ; beginning with 
Chrysostom and ending with Margaret Mary Alacoque, the 
selection is wide. Mr. Hello writes with admirable judgment 
of character ; nothing can be better than his appreciation of 
Chrysostom and Augustine. But he is totally devoid of the 
power of criticising his sources ; he accepts every tradition as 
equally true. To readers outside the Roman Church the book 
will however be interesting from the gradual alteration, not to 
say deterioration, in the idea of saintliness which the biographies 
disclose. Chrysostom, Augustine, Bernard, were great and 
noble men, whose lives and writings have left their mark on 
the world, and wrung admiration from opponents and unbe- 
lievers. But of saints like Joseph of Cupertino and Margaret 
Mary Alacoque the biographer has to contess that they were 
cast in a very small and poor mould ; the main claims to saint- 
ship which are preferred are the gift of falling into ecstasy and 
the power of working miracles ; and such miracles! Of Joseph 
of Cupertino it is related that at the mere names of Jesus and 
Mary pronounced in his presence he sometimes quitted the 
earth and flew away even in his material form ; one day when 
a monk remarked to him “ What a beautiful sky God has made!” 
Joseph cried aloud, then flew away, and remained kneeling on 
the top of an olive tree ; “the branch swayed as though beneath 
the weight of a bird. He remained there for about half an 
hour”. S. Antony of Padua, we are told, was preaching in 
the open air when a storm burst. The crowd fled. “Stop”, 
Antony called out ; “no one will get wet.” The rain drenched 
the ground all round, but not one of those who remained in 
their places got wet. Mr. Hello does not. give the rational- 
istic explanation once suggested by an Oxford divine when 
describing a similar miracle—that it was a very dry sermon. 


“The Second Epistle of Paul the Apostle to the Corinthians ” 
(Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges). Edited by 
A. Plummer. Cambridge: At the University Press. 
1904. 15. 6d. net. 

Dr. Plummer’s work is of a high order; it is a concise 
and able commentary on that beautiful but most puzzling letter, 
the Second Epistle to the Corinthians. The standard of the 
Cambridge Bible for Schools is high, and has been rising with 
the later volumes ; many of them are the best hand, com- 
mentaries on the Bible books that we know, but we can say 
truly that this is a worthy addition to the series. Dr. Plummer 
has with reluctance given in to the partition theory of the 
Epistle and holds that the last four chapters belong to an earlier 
letter ; it is a much argued question, and Dr. Bernard of 
Dublin has taken the other side in the recently published 
volume of the “ Expositor’s Greek Testament” ; we cannot say 
Dr. Plummer has entirely convinced us, but his arguments are 
weighty : it is however in his notes on the text rather than in 
aaa that he is at his best, though he is good in 
both. 


“The Gospel according to S. Mark, the Greek text edited 
with introduction and notes, for the use of schools.” By 
Sir A. F. Hort. Cambridge: At the University Press. 

“S. Mark. The Revised Version edited with introduction 
and notes, for the use of schools.” By Sir A. F. Hort and 
M. D. Hort (Mrs. George Chitty). Cambridge: At the 
University Press. 1904. 15. 6d. net. 

These are practically a longer and shorter edition of the same 
commentary. The introductions are the same in each case, 
and the notes in the second have been abbreviated from those 
in the first and also accommodated to the English version and 
to an audience that does not know Greek. The introduction 
is short but tells us most of what is necessary, and the notes 
though not very interesting or inspiriting aie at any rate 
workmanlike. 


“Isaiah.” Explained by W. E. Barnes. 2 vols. (The Church- 
man’s Bible.) London: Methuen. igoi-3. 25. net 
per vol. 

This is not so much a schoolbook as a family book ; any 
cultivated Churchman who wishes to understand the prophet, 
whose words are so closely bound up with the Advent, Christ- 
mas and Holy Week seasons, could hardly find a small work 
that would assist him so well as Professor Barnes’ volumes. 
They are short, complete, interesting, and marked by sound 
and reverent criticism ; and they may claim to have fulfilled 
their promise and really to have explained Isaiah to modern 
minds. 


“Old Testament History for Schools.” By T. C. Fry. London : 
Arnold. 1904. 2s. 6d. 

Dr. Fry undertakes to teach the Old Testament to boys in 
the light of the higher criticism. We sympathise with the 
attempt, but cannot say that it is very successful ; the author 
has yet to be found who will make the history of Israel really 
interesting and inspiriting on these lines. Frankly, the 
historical part of Dr. Fry’s work is dull, though some of his 
notes on the theological ideas and customs of the early Israelites 
are good. 


“ The Rights ofa Particular Church in Matters of Practice.” 


By W. E. Collins. (The Church Historical Society’s 
Publications, No. LXXXII.) London:  S.P.C.K. 
1904. 4d. 


The Church Historical Society has produced some admirable 
pamphlets, and the Bishop of Gibraltar’s last contribution is 
one of the best. It is a careful examination of the theory and 
practice not only of the English Church, but also of the Roman 
and the Greek, as to ordaining or abolishing ceremonies and 
customs ; and it is prefaced by an explanation of the term 
“ Particular Church”. No doubt Dr. Collins is right in assert- 
ing that the unit inside the Catholic Church is not the province 
but the diocese: and a national Church is a collection of 
dioceses but something more as well; it is bound together by 
a common life, yet connected with the life and history of the 
nation, and may reasonably claim in the present, as it has 
exercised in the past, a certain power to modify traditional 
customs “so that all things be done to edifying”. 


“The Tombs of the Popes: Landmarks in Papal History.” By 
F. Gregorovius. Translated by R. W. Seton-Watson. 
Londun: Constable. 1903. 35. 6d. net. 

Ferdinand Gregorovius is best known to English readers by 
his “ History of Rome in the Middle Ages” ; the present work, 
which has been well translated and prefaced, and is the early 
sketch out of which the fuller history grew, has never been 
translated into English before. It is a rapid, able description 
not only of the tombs of the Popes but also of their lives, and 
contains a mass of detailed learning; it will be news for 
instance to many people to know that it was Nicholas II., in 
the eleventh century, who was first able to deprive the Roman 
people and nobility, and even the Emperor, of all share in the 
Papal elections and to place the decision completely in the 
hands of the Cardinals ; or to learn that the Pope’s triple tiara 
dates from Urban V., in the fourteenth. Solong as the author 

(Continued on page 379.) 
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A.D. 1717. 


Head Office: 27 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
City Office: 5 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 


BUSINESS CONFINED TO GREAT BRITAIN. 
DAMAGE BY LIGHTNING AND EXPLOSION 
OF COAL GAS MADE GOOD. 


FULL PARTICULARS as to RATES and the SPECIAL 
ADVANTAGES offered by this OLD-ESTABLISHED OFFICE 
may be obtained on application to 


STENTON T. COVINGTON, Secretary. 


Scottish Provident 

= Institution. 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH MODERATE PREMIUMS. 
Accumulated Funds exceed £12,500,000. 

The Surplus at the 1901 Investigation was £1,581,000. 
Over 60 per cent. of the Members who died during the Septennium 
were entitled to Bonuses which, notwithstanding that the 
Premiums do not as a rule exceed the non-profit rates 
of other Offices, were, on the average, equal to an Addition of 
over 50 per cent. to the Original Assurances. 

Endowment Assurance with Profits—Special Class. 
Prospectus with full information on application. 
LONDON: 17 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
WEST END OFFICE: 17 PALL MALL, S.W. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


EAGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


(Gives) 


Established 1807. (Annuities) 


HEAD OFFICE— 
79, PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 


City—41, THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 


RESULTS OF VALUATION (1902). 
Amount of Surplus, £175,439, of which 90 per 
cent. was divisible amongst the Policyholders, producing 
a Cash Bonus equal to 30 per cent. of the Premiums 
paid during Quinquennium. 


The Company's Debenture Policies, with Guaranteed Benefits, 
= an attractive form of Insurance in’ the Non-Participating Class, at very 
moderate rates. 


Apply for XXth C@ntury Prospectus, showing Simple and Liberal 
Conditions. 


FOUNDED 1823 


The Edinburgh 
Life Assurance 


Company 


ONE OF THE OLDEST OF THE LIFE OFFICES 
(without amalgamation), transacting LIFE ASSURANCE, EN- 
DOWMENT, and ANNUITY Business alone—without Fire, Marine, 
or other risks—which affords the Additional Security of a 
Substantial Capital (£500,000) besides A LARGE AND INCREASING 
ACCUMULATED ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY FUND now approaching 


£4,000,000. 
WORLD-WIDE POLICIES MODERATE PREMIUMS 


“To have reached four score years and to be still fat and flourishing is 
the condition to-day of THe Epinsurcu Lire. Never in its history 
has so satisfactory a report of progress been issued [as 
in April 1903], and on this state of things the management is to be congratulated.” 

Bankers’ Magazine. 


Manager and Actuary—ARCHIBALD HEWAT, F.F.A., F.LA. 


Head Office—22 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
London Office—11 KING WILLIAM ST., [.C. ; West Ead—174 PICCADILLY, W. 


FIRE. LIFE. MARINE. 
ACCIDENTS. 
BURGLARY. 


Apply for further information to 
THE SECRETARY. 
HEAD OFFICE: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, £.C. 


WEST END BRANCH: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 


COUNTY FIRE OFFICE, 


50 Regent Street, W., and 14 Cornhill, E.C., London, 
FOUNDED 1807. 


THE PREMIUM INCOME of this Office is derived from Home business only, 
no foreign risks being undertaken. 


THE PAYMENTS MADE FOR LOSSES exceed £5,000,000. Damage by 
Lightning and Explosion of Coal Gas made good. 


FORMS OF PROPOSAL and full particulars as to Rates and the Advantages. 
offered by the County may be obtained on application. 


B. E. RATLIFFE, Secretary. 


> NATIONAL MUTUAL 


Founded 1830. LIFE OFFICE. 


EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENTS 


A New Scheme for Children. 


Special features: Premiums cease at parent’s death, 
the Benefits being absolutely secured. 


No medical examination required. 


Write for booklet to 39 KING ST., CHEAPSIDE, London, E.C. 


ROY comrany. 
‘FIRE. LIFE. 


North John Street, LIVERPOOL. 
{ 28 Lombard Street, LONDON. 


THE LARGEST FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
INCOME for 1902 - - - = = 3,902,600 
INVESTED FUNDS at sist December, 1902, #£11,985,009 

ABSOLUTE SECURITY. MODERATE RATES OF PREMIUM. 

LIBERAL POLICY CONDITIONS. 


Manager — CHARLES ALCOCK. 
Sub-Manager—GEO CHAPPELL. 
Assistant Secretaries—WM. ROPER ; I. di ATKINSON. 
Secretary in London—JOHN H. CROFT. 


BRITISH WORKMAN’S AND GENERAL 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Established 1866. 
INDUSTRIAL AND ORDINARY BRANCHES. 


ANRUAL INCOME at rate of £900,000. 
RESERVE FUNDS over £1,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID exceed £3,500,000. 


Applications for Agencies invited.—Gentlemen able to influence good 
business will find the Company's Agency Terms very remunerative. Full Prospec- 
tuses and Terms on application to S. J. PORT, Secretary. 


Chief Offices: BROAD STREET CORNER, BIRMINGHAM. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


£50,000,000.. 
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confines himself to history and archzxology he is interesting ; 
but when he ‘indulges in moral reflections the dulness of the 
German Protestant shows itself; what Frenchman could have 
written “it is but a narrow space that holds the dust of men 
who in their day convulsed the history of the world”, or “ the 
fate of Popes is no better than that of the lowliest of men ; 
only in so exalted a position the common lot of ingratitude is 
all the more striking and revolting”? The book is furnished 
with some very good illustrations of Papal tombs. 

“Lent and Holy Week: Chapters on Catholic Observance 
and Ritual.” By Herbert Thurston. London: Longmans. 
1904. 6s. net. 

Father Thurston has produced a book which may be read 
with pleasure and advantage by members of the Anglican as 
well as of the Roman Church. It is a popular account of the 
traditional ceremonies, many of them of extreme beauty, which 
have gathered round the seasons of Lent, Holy Week, and 
Easter. He claims in his preface that though writing from the 
point of view of his own Church he is not in any way contro- 
versial ; and he makes his claim good. English Churchmen 
who read his book will learn much about ancient practice but 
will not find anything that will pain them. The author writes 
in admirable taste, with sufficient learning, and with a faculty 
of clear explanation which is not always possessed by learned 
authors; he does not take too much for granted. He is not 
afraid to criticise modern fashions when they are bad, and he 
uses strong language about the “fiddle-pattern cardboard- 
lined abomination, the modern French chasuble”. 

“ Loyalty to the Prayer Book.” By P. Dearmer. Oxford and 
London: Mowbray. 1904. 2d.; cloth, 6d. 

At a time when agitators are pressing M.P.’s, and M.P.’s 
pressing the Government on “disorders in the Church”, a 
tract like Mr. Percy Dearmer’s is opportune. Addressed 
mainly to the clergy, it is a useful reminder to them of what 
loyalty to the Prayer Book really means ; but if it could be 
distributed amongst the laity it would open many eyes and 
prevent many hasty complaints. We are not very hopeful that 
the good results the author predicts would everywhere follow 
from the adoption of his methods ; however, he assures us 
that he speaks from experience, and in these matters an ounce 
of experience is worth a pound of criticism. 


“What is ‘Christian Science’?” By C. E. Little. London: 
S.P.C.K. 1904. 2d. 

We suppose this particular craze is still growing and that it 
is necessary to expose and denounce it from the pulpit. Dean 
Lefroy published some lectures on it a little while ago, but 
they were rather too denunciatory ; we are inclined to think 
that Mr. Little’s sermon errs in the same direction, though it 
is not without some shrewd scores. It gives, also, a fairly 
good series of quotations from Mrs. Eddy’s own works ; and 
to the average reader we think these ought to be their own 
refutation. 


CLERICAL REFERENCE BOOKS. 


“ Crockford’s Clerical Directory 1904.” London: Horace Cox. 


1904. 208. 

It has been a jealously guarded custom that the editor of 
“ Crockford” shall be unknown. Three years ago death 
lifted the veil, and the secret of twenty-seven years was 
divulged. But the custom—we think it a good custom—is con- 
tinued ; and the two editors responsible for the last three issues 
have remained unknown. ‘The present editor has been in 
office only a few months, and the publication of the present 
volume has been beset with difficulties. It does not seem to 
have suffered in accuracy, and some improvements have been 
introduced. It will be well worth while for the new editor to 
consider the possibility of reducing its bulk. The preface lacks 
the piquancy that marked it for so many years. It consists 
largely of matter repeated from year to year and three-quarters 
of it might well be omitted. The attempt to add the name of 
each clergyman’s school to his biographical notice has proved 
a failure. It will probably be abandoned. It is necessary that 
a man’s antecedents should be registered so far as his Univer- 
sity life is concerned, but little is gained by tracing them 
further back. The term “ curate” is still retained in the index 
of parishes, instead of the more accurate term “assistant 
curate”. This has provoked a vigorous protest to the editor 
which is worth quoting : “ My Assistant is not my Curate. He 
has not been appointed to take care of me, neither is he 
‘mine’ in the sense that he is my servant. He is my Assistant, 
and has been licensed by the Bishop to serve as such. I am 
the Curate. Another has been appointed to assist me in the 
discharge of the duties which devolve on me as such. You 
may consider this a trivial matter, but 1 know from experience 
that it is far otherwise. ‘The Curate’—‘ Your Curate’, though 
a Priest, may be looked upon as an inferior Order in the 
Ministry, and treated as such even by too many of the Clergy.” 
There is truth in this, though we fear it is too late to protest 
against a misuse of a term which has become all but 
universal. We notice that a mistake upon which we commented 
last year has not been repeated. The names of those ordained 
in Advent have been inserted in their proper places in the 
body of the book, instead of being placed by themselves in an 


| 


| 


appendix. It is satisfactory that the other appendix, containing 
the names of clergy who cannot be traced by the editor, is 
growing shorter. 


| “The Clergy Directory 1904.” London: Phillips. 1904. 


4s. 6d. 

Though the editor “ makes no claim to perfect accuracy” his 
book is well edited. The information given is brought well up 
to date, changes are noted which took place only a week or 
two before the book was issued. This is the thirty-fourth 
annual issue and it contains one substantial improvement. 
The patronage of livings has heretofore been indicated by a 
figure referring to the names set out in a “ List of Patrons”. 
In this issue the name of the patron has been inserted in each 
case, thus avoiding the loss of time involved by cross reference. 
The volume has, of course, its limitations, but it contains all 
that one can reasonably expect. 

“The Church Annual Log Book 1904.” London: Church 
Newspaper Company. 1904. 25. 

The information given in this book is gathered for the most 
part from the Church newspapers and the daily press, and of 
course is not official. There are sections dealing with the 
clerical appointments during the year, the chief events of each 
diocese, Church matters in Parliament, the proceedings of all 
the Church societies, and general Church news. Nothing 
seems to have escaped the editors net—not even debates on 
Church questions in the Oxford and Cambridge Union 
Societies. There is a useful index, and we are promised an 
additional chapter next year dealing with the year’s Church 
literature. There is no trace of party bias in the book. 

“The London Diocese Book 1904.” London : Spottiswoode. 
1904. Is. 6d. 

The drastic changes introduced last year by Prebendary 
Glendinning Nash have made this book one of the best of all 
the Diocesan calendars. Some further re-arrangement has 
taken place this year which makes generally for clearness. 
No explanation is given why the price has been raised from Is. 
to 1s. 6d., but the book is not dear now. It isa mistake to 

lace a bulky folded map in the middle of the general index ; 
it should be at the end of the volume. 

The Catholic Directory, Ecclesiastical Register and Almanac, 
is the indispensable guide to Roman Catholic offices, digni- 
taries and orders. It is produced under the direction of the 
Right Rev. Mgr. Provost Johnson and published by Messrs. 
Burns and Oates. The issue for 1904 is the sixty-seventh 
annual publication. ° 


For This Week’s Books see page 372, 


GLASS-PLATE CAMERAS 
at last made perfect. 


This is the season to get your camera into the best 
working order by means of the 


PREMO FILM PACK. 


12 Daylight For 5/- the 
Loading Film Pack 
Ortho- Holder can be 

chromatic rade to fit 

Flat Films in yo camera 

one small pack without 

all ready for impairing 

immediate its use for 

use. Plates. 


THE FILM PACK. 

The Simplest, quickest, most efficient changing ever 
devised for flat films. 

The Lightest, most compact and portable attach- 
ment for glass-plate cameras. 

Flat Films loaded and unloaded in daylight. 

Rapidity in making consecutive exposures. 

Cut films one-fifth the weight of glass. 

Each exposure focussed separately if desired. 

Films and plates used interchangeably. 

May be obtained from all Dealers, or from the distributing agents 
, the Rochester Optical and Camera Co., aad 


KODAK, LTD., 4-43 Clerkenwell Road, LONDON, B.C. 
93 Bold Street, Liver Stren, Glasgow. 


Brompton Road, S.W. ; 60 (heapsid EC; Oxford Street, W. ; 
171-173 Regent Street, W. ; cad Sead’ Lenton, w.c. 
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SUTTON’S SEEDS 


FOR PRESENT SOWING. 
SUTTON’S SEEDS 


SHOULD BE ORDERED WITHOUT DELAY. 


SUTTON’S SEEDS. 


Messrs. SUTTON have unique facilities for the 
PROMPT EXECUTION OF ALL ORDERS. 


SUTTON’S SEEDS. 
SUTTON’S COMBINATION BOX of 
44 Favourite VEGETABLES, 
24 Popular FLOWERS, 
2 Varieties of POTATO. 
21s. Carriage Free. 


SUTTON’S SEEDS. 


COLLECTION OF VEGETABLE SEEDS, 
41 Varieties. 10s. 6d. Post Free. 


SUTTON’S SEEDS. 

COLLECTION OF FLOWER SEEDS, containing 
Asters, Stocks, Sweet Peas, Mignonette. 

A COLLECTION OF HARDY ANNUALS. 

A COLLECTION OF HALF-HARDY and 
TENDER ANNUALS, NASTURTIUM. 

A COLLECTION OF HARDY PERENNIALS 
and BLENNIALS. 


Anda 
COLLECTION OF EVERLASTING FLOWERS. 
tos. 6d. Post Free. 
SUTTON’S SEEDS. 
IMMEDIATE DESPATCH, 
SUTTON’S SEEDS. 


By RAIL or PARCEL POST. 


SUTTON & SONS, The King’s Seedsmen, READING. 


The Marvellous Egyptian Remedy for Pain. 


For the removal of Stiffness and Soreness of the Muscles and Joints, 
as well as all Aches and Pains. A grand thing for Athletes and 
Sportsmen, as it makes the muscles pliable and strong. Positive cure 
for Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Lumbago, Tvothache, Feetache, Sprains, 
Bruises, Cramp, Gout, Golf Arm, Headache, Weak and Painful 
Ankles, Sciatica, and Neuritis (Nerve Pains). 
Invaluable for Coughs, Sore Throats, Colds, Croup, Bronchitis, 
Laryngitis, Whooping Cough, Pains in the Chest, under the Shoulder 
Blades, and in the Small of the Back. There is no preparation in 
the world that will act so quickly and effectually. 


FOR OUTWARD APPLICATION ONLY. 
1s. 13d. and 2s. 6d. per bottle, of Boots’, Day’s and Taylor's Stores, and all 
Medicine Dealers; or direct from the Proprietors. 
The 2s. 6d. size holds three times as much as the 1s. 13d. size, and 
both hold 25 per cent. more than any other oil for outward application. 


FREE SAMPLE ON APPLICATION TO 
GYPTICAN OIL CO., Limited (E. M. GeEppgEs, Manager), 
17 Farringdon Avenue, London, E.C. 

Sole Proprietor, Henry Lowenfeld. 


AP OLLO THEATRE. Lessee and Manager, Tom B. Davis. 


GEORGE a and CHARLES FROHMAN’S COMPANY. 
VERY EVENING at 8.15. 
New Version ot the Musical Play “ MADAME SHERRY.” 
MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY at 2. 


LYRIC THEATRE. Mr. WM_ GREET, 


Under the management of Mr. Tom B. Davis. 
Mr. EDWARDES' 
VERY EVENING a 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY at 2. 
THE DUCHESS OF DANTZIC. 


THE PALACE. 
BURY AVENUE, 


AFTES 
EVERY EVENING at t The AMERICAN BIOGRAPH and VARIETIES. 
Seats at Box-office 


from 17 tills. CHartes Morton, Manager. 
QUEEN’S HALL. SUNDAY AFTERNOON CONCERTS. 
QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA. Conductor, Mr. Henry J. Woop. 


SUNDAY NEXT, at 3.30. 
ickets (reserved), 1s. to ss. Admission Free. Usual Agents, and of R. NEwMAN, 
» 320 Regent Street, W. 


The Egyptian Cigarette | 


for Connoisseurs. 


“NESTOR ”—The PREMIER CIGAREITE for 
the last 20 years and still the same re- 
markable flavour and aroma. Be- 
ware of English-made so-called 


bears the Egyptian 
Government (NESTOR 
Stamp. GIANACLIS, 
CAIRO.) 
“ IMPORTED 


in Two Qualities 

SURFINE AND EXTRAFINE. 

Spécialité Gold-Tipped King and Queen 
Cigarettes. 


Of all Tobacconists and Stores throughout the World and 


10 New Bond St., London, W. 


OF FINESTSELECTEDSTRAINS 
AND TESTED GROWTH 


BARR’S SEED GUIDE contains a Select List of the best Vegetables and the 
most beautiful Flowers for Garden and Greenhouse. | It is full of Practical 
Hints invaluable to Gardeners, Amateurs and Exhibitors. 


SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


BARR & & SONS, 
11, 12 & 13 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 


EG DRINK THE 
WHITE 
BLUE 


Delicious for Breakfast & after Dinner. 


in making, use less quantity, it being much stronger 
than ordinary Coffee. 


No Breakfast Table complete without 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


The most Nutritious and Economical. 


Packets } Ib. and 
3 Ib. 33d. and 7d. 
Pound Tins, 1/2. 


Buy a packet 
at once and you 
will continue. 


THE KING OF NIBS. 
RYTEESI. 
Sample dozen Box, Three Stamps. 
T.B.L., KING'S PREMISES, SAVOY CORNER, STRAND LONDON. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First ie Hotel Accommodation at the 
« Lamp” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 


MODERATE. TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 
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FROM MR. JOHN LANE’S LIST. 


THE MILITARY NOVEL SUPPRESSED BY THE 
GERMAN GOVERNMENT. 
LIFE 


IN A GARRISON TOWN. 
LIFE IN A GARRISON TOWN. 
LIFE IN A GARRISON TOWN. 


(Aus einer kleinen Garnison.) 

6s. By Lieutenant BILSE. 6s. 
‘With an Introduction by ARNOLD WuiITE, a Portrait of the Author, 

and Summary of the Court-Martial. 

Mr. Fitson YounG.in the Pilot. —‘‘ This is a book to study very thoughtfully. 
It is an important social document, whether we apply it to armies or any other 
community. Strange that it should have been left to this youth to write, in the 
‘form of a novel, a political document that should shake Germany to the heart ; 
strange that the military tribunal that sentenced him should admit in its judgment 
that ‘the book contains matters of undeniable value’ with regard to debts, im- 
morality, duelling, and punishments. Stranger still that, although the War 


Minister admitted in the Reichstag the.truth of almost everything in the book, 
Bilse should be still in prison ! ” 


MY FRIEND PROSPERO. 


6s. By HENRY HARLAND, 6s. 
Author of The Cardinal's Snuff-Box,” &c. 

Pall Mall Gazette.—‘* Humour...., unsurpassed by any living novelist.” 

Bookman.—** A fascinating book, written in the daintiest spirit of romance.” 


JUNIPER HALL. 


A Rendezvous of certain Illustrious Personages during the French 
Revolution, including Alexander D’Arblay and Fanny Burney. 
21s. net. By CONSTANCE HILL, 21s. net. 

“ Author of *‘ Jane Austen: her Homes and her Friends.” 

Numerous Illustrations by ELLEN G. HILL, and Reproductions from 

various Contemporary Portraits. 


Times.—** This book makes another on the long and seductive list of books that 
take up history just where history proper leaves off......We have given but a faint 
idea of the freshness, the innocent gaiety of its pages ; we can give none at all of 
‘the beauty and interest ot the pictures that adorn it.” 


OLD SHROPSHIRE LIFE. 
6s. By Lady CATHERINE MILNES GASKELL. 6s. 


16 Full-page Illustrations. 


, Pall Mall Gazette.—“ A fascinating book...... Lady Catherine Gaskell......knows 
her county traditions through and through.” 


HENRY J. WOOD. 


2s. 6d. net. By ROSA NEWMARCH. 2s. 6d. net. 
Illustrated. Vol. I. of ‘‘ Living Masters of Music.” 
Morning Post.— Apart from its biographical interest the volume is remarkable 


em account of the author's knowledge and critical acumen, as well as for the 
excellence of its literary style.” 


NEW POEMS. 


By RONALD CAMPBELL MACFIE, 
Author of Granite Dust.” 


Academy.—"* Mr. Macfie, as the reader of ‘Granite Dust’ well knows, is a 
veritable poet.” 


WORDSWORTH’S GRAVE. 
By WILLIAM WATSON. 
New Illustrated Edition, with 9 Drawings by DoNaLD MAXWELL. 


Vol. XV. in ** Flowers of Parnassus.” 
Leather, 1s. 6d. net. Cloth, 1s, net. 


5s, net. 5s. net. 


POEMS. 


By RACHEL ANNAND TAYLOR. 


READY MARCH 22. 


THE NAPOLEON OF NOTTING 
HILL. 


6s. By GILBERT K. CHESTERTON. 6s. 
With Illustrations and Cover Design by W. GRAHAM ROBERTSON. 


‘5s, net. 


5s. net. 


READY SHORTLY. 
NEW LETTERS 
OF THOMAS CARLYLE. 


Edited and Annotated by ALEXANDER CARLYLE, 
Numerous Illustrations, 2 vols. demy Svo. 25s. net. 


JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New York. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


ART. 


Mural Painting (F. Hamilton Jackson. ‘Handbooks for the 
Designer and Craftsman”). Sands. 5s. net. 

G. F. Watts (G. K. Chesterton). Duckworth. 2s. net. 

Venice (G. Paul‘. ‘* Famous Art Cities,” No. 2). Grevel. 45. net. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Matthew Arnold (G. W. E. Russell). Hodder and Stoughton. 3s. 67. 

The Life of Frederic William Farrar (By his Son Reginald Farrar). 
Nisbet. 6s. net. 

Disraeli ; a Study in Personality and Ideas (Walter Sichel). Methuen. 
12s. 6d. net. 

Robert Emmet (Louise Imogen Guiney). Nutt. 15. 6d. 

FICTION. 

The Money-Maker (Georges Ohnet. Trans!ated by F. Rothwell); 
What Ought She to Do? (Florence Warden). Chatto and 
Windus. 6s. each. 

Miss Caroline (Theo Douglas); The Vulgar Truth (L. Lockhart 
Lang) ; Maureen (Edward McNulty). Arnold. 6s. each. 

The Lion of Gersau (‘* Sirrah”). Heinemann. 6s. 

The Sword in the Air (Archibald C. Gunter). Ward, Lock. 6s. 

Tally (Emily Pearson Finnemore). Hurst and Blackett. 35. 6a. 

The Watcher on the Tower (A. G. Hales). Unwin. 6s. 

A Woman of Sentiment (Annie Linden); The Prince of Lisnover 
(Grace Rhys). Methuen. 6s. each. 

‘** Half Forgotten Books ”:—The Camp of Refuge (C. Macfarlane) ; 
Reading Abbey (C. Macfarlane). Routledge. 2s. each. 

The Valley of Wild Hyacinth (‘‘ Balcony Stall”), 2s. ; Castles in 
Kensington (Reginald Turner), 6s. Greening. 

Henry Brocken (Walter J. De La Mare). Murray. 6s. 

The Celebrity at Home (Violet Hunt); The Man in the Wood (Mary 
Stuart Boyd). Chapman and Hall. 6s. each. 

The Gage of Red and White (Graham Hope). Smith, Elder. 6s. 

The Vineyard (John Oliver Hobbes). Unwin. 6+. 

T. B. B., Otherwise Tom Bart Brown (W. W.). Bemrose. 2s. net. 

HIsToRY. 

Charles II. (Osmund Airy). Longmans. 6s. 6d. net. 

The History of, Twenty-Five Years (Sir Spencer Walpole. 2 vols.) 
Longmans. 24s. net. 

Memoirs and Travels of Sir John Reresby Bart. (** Dryden House 
Memoirs”). Kegan Paul. 3s. 6d. net. 

India in the Victorian Age (Romesh Dutt). 


Kegan Paul. Ios. 62. 


NATURAL HIsToryY. 
The Natural History of Animals (J. R. Ainsworth Davis. Half- 
vol. VI.). Gresham Publishing Company. 


REPRINTS. 
‘* The Mermaid Series ” :—Thomas Dekker (Edited by Ernest Rhys). 
Unwin. 2s. 6d. net. 
Micro-Cosmographie or, a Piece of the World Discovered (John 
Earle. Printed from the Sixth Augmented Edition of 1633). 
Cambridge : at the University Press. 215. net. 


ScHOOL Books. 
Tacitus: Agricola (Edited by Gilbert Norwood and A. F. Watt). 
Clive. 2s. 6d. 


THEOLOGY. 
Reformation and Renaissance, circa 1377-1610 (J. M. Stone). 
Duckworth. 16s. net. 
TRAVEL. 
Sport and Travel in the Northland of Canada (David T. Hanbury). 
Amold. 16s. net. 


Manchuria and Korea (H. J. Whigham). Isbister. 7s. 6d. 


VERSE. 


Grandmother Mary and Other Poems (John Hi. Robinson). Man- 
chester: Heywood. 3s. 6d net. 

Rosemary and Pansies (Bertram Dobell). Dobell. 3s. net. 

The Testimony of the Suns and Other Poems (George Sterling). San 
Francisco: Wood. 

New Poems (William Moore). Kegan Paul. 

The Prisoner of Love (F. W. Orde Ward). Richards. 3s. 6d. net. 

Wordsworth’s Grave (William Watson). John Lane. Is. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Burdett’s Hospitals and Charities, 1904. Scientific Press. 55. net. 

English, The Making of (Henry Bradley). Macmillan. 45. 6d. 

Histoire Sommaire de L’Affaire Dreyfus (par R. L. M.). Paris: 
Société Nouvelle de Librairie et d’Edition. 1/7. 50. 

Historical Novels and Tales, a Guide to the Best (Jonathan Field). 
Elkin Mathews. 45. net. 

La Politique protectionniste en Angleterre : un nouveau danger pour 
la France (par Georges Blondel). Paris: Victor Lecoffre. 2/7. 

Letters of Lord Acton to Mary, Daughter of the Right Hon. W. E. 
Gladstone (Edited by Herbert Paul). Allen. 155. net. 

Military Engineering (A. W. Sharpe). Forster, Groom and Co. 
2s. 6d. 


Shelley at Oxford (Thomas Jefferson Hogg). Methuen. 2s. net. 

Volunteer Annual, The, 1904 (Second Edition. Edited by A. E. 
Johnson). Black. Is. net. 

Une Femme m’apparut (par Renée Vivien). Lemerre. 3/7. 50 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S LIST. 


VOLS. |. and Il. NOW READY. 


A HISTORY OF MODERN ENGLAND. 
By HERBERT PAUL. 


In § Volumes, 8vo. Vols. I. and II. 8s. 6d. net each. 


Spectator.—“ Certain to obtain a large c'rculation...... A book for which we have 
little but praise.” 


CREAT COLFERS : their Methods ata Clance. 


By GEORGE W. BELDAM. With Contributions by Harotp H. HILTon, 
. H. James Braip, ALEX. Herp, Harry VARvoN. Illustrated 
y 268 Action-Photographs. Medium 8vo. ras. 6d. net. 


New Book by the Author of 
‘ELIZABETH AND HER GERMAN GARDEN.” 
THE ADVENTURES OF ELIZABETH IN RUECEN. 


With a Map. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE MAKING OF ENGLISH. By Hewry 


BRADLEY, M.A., Ph.D., sometime President of the Philological Society. 
Svo. 4s. 6d. 


METHODS OF SOCIAL ADVANCE. Short 


Studies in Social Practice by Various Authors. Edited by C. S. LOCH, B.A., 
— of the London Charity Organisation Society. Extra crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. net 


SEVENTH EDITION NOW READY. 
THE STUDENT’S CUIDE TO THE BAR. By 


w. bx ROUSE BALL, of the Inner Temple, Parrister-at-Law. Crown 8vo. 
2s. 6d. net. 


EASTER TOURS. 
MACMILLAN’S GUIDE BOOKS. 


GUIDE TO ITALY. With 51 Maps and Plans. 


4th Edition. 10s. net. 


EASTERN MEDITERRANEAN, including Greece 


and the GREEK ISLANDS, CONSTANTINOPLE, SMYRNA, 
EPHESUS, &c. 2nd Editicn. With 27 Maps and Plans. gs. net. 


WESTERN MEDITERRANEAN, including Sicily. 


With 21 Maps and Plans. gs. net. 


ANCIENT ATHENS. By Ernest Arruur 


GARDNER. With numerous Illustrations, Plans and Maps. 8vo. 21s. net. 
Daily News.—*‘ The reader will find set out with admirable clearness all that is 
known as to the early history of those architectural wonders which have formed 
the well-spring of the art in the Western world .,...To students the work must be 
invaluable.’ 


MACMILLAN Limited, London. 


READY WEDNESDAY, MARCH 23. 
The ONLY OFFICIAL Guide to Stock Exchange Securities. 
PRICE FIFTY SHILLINGS. 
By Authority of the Committee of The Stock Exchange. 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE OFFICIAL 
INTELLIGENCE FOR 1904. 


TWENTY-THIRD YEAR OF PUBLICATION. 
A carefully revised précis of information regarding 


BRITISH, AMERICAN AND FOREIGN SECURITIES 
(Embracing some 9,090 undertakings). 
Edited by the Secretary of the Share and Loan Department. 

This work is produced under the direct authority of the London Stock Exchange, 
and has earned a high reputation for completeness and accuracy. Every kind of 
security, from British and fcreign Government Stocks to the innumerable Commer- 
cial and Industrial Companies known to the London and Provincial Markets, is 
described in elaborate and exhaustive detail. 
_ To the Statesman and Politician the OFFICIAL INTELLIGENCE will be found 
invaluable ; while to the Banker and Stockbroker, to the Company Director and 
Secretary, and to business men generally, it will be found indispensable as the 
STANDARD book of reference. 


London : SPOTTISWOODE & CO. LTD., 54 Gracechurch St., E.C. 


NOTICES. 
The Terms of Subscription tothe SATURDAY REVIEW are:— 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
£a¢€ sia 
Haif Year... oso @86 we os 
Quarier Year eee °o 7 I eee eee o 7 7 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 33 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


In the event’ any difficulty Leing experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher would be glad to be in- 
formed immediately. 


Messrs. LONGMANS & CO0.’s LIST. 


THE HISTORY 
OF TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 


(1856-1881). 
By Sir SPENCER WALPOLE, K.C.B. 
Author of **A History of England from 1815-1858.” 
Vols. I. and II. Gera 8vo. 24s, net. 


“ These two volumes are full of vivid interest.’ 
Mr. Justin in the Daily Chronicle. 


DUCHESS SARAH: 


Being the Social History of the Times of Sarah Jennings, 
Duchess of Marlborough. 
With Glimpses of her Life, and Anecdotes of her Contemporaries in 
the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries. 
Compiled and Arranged by one of her Descendants, 
Mrs. ARTHUR COLVILLE. 
With 10 Photogravure Plates and 2 other Illustrations. Svo. 18s. net. 


“Tt takes us behind the throne in six reigns, and there is not, from first to last, 
one dull page in its 400." —Daily Mail. 


EIGHTY YEARS’ 
REMINISCENCES. 


By Colonel ANSTRUTHER THOMSON. 
With 29 Portraits and other Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. net. 


“Appeals to every lover cf horse and hound, and abounds in anecdotes or re- 
collections of the most celebrated hunts in England.” — Westminster Gazette. 
“This is a delicious book.” —Morning 


POPULAR EDITION. Price SIXPENCE NET. 
IN A FEW DAYS. 


APOLOGIA PRKO VITA SUA. 
3y JOHN HENRY CARDINAL NEWMAN. 
** This edition will contain a letter, hitherto unpublished, bY 
Cardinal Newman to Canon Flanagan in 1857, and almost con- 
taining in embryo the ‘* Apologia” itself. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 
A QUEEN OF TEARS: Caroline Matilda, 


Queen of Denmark and rer and Princess of Great Britain and Ireland. 
by W. H. WILKINS, M.A., F.S.A. Author of * ‘he Love of an Uncrowned 
Queen,” &c. With Portraits (2 Photogravures) and 47 other Illustrations, 
vols. Svo, 36s. 
* One of the most romantic and pathetic tragedies we have ever read.” 
Daily News. 
‘It is more fascinating than fiction, and more romantic than most romances.” 
Onlooker. 


FIFTY YEARS OF PROGRESS and the 
NEW FISCAL POLICY. By Lord BRASSEY, K.C.B., D.C.L.  8vo. 
sewed, 2s. net ; cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


NEW VOLUME OF DR. BRIGHT’S 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By the Rev. 


. FRANCK BRIGHT, D.D., Master of University College, Oxford. 
eriod V. IMPERIAL RE ACTION—V ICTORIA—1880-1901. With Maps 
and Plans. Crown evo. 4s. ¢d. 


CHARLES II. By Osmunp Airy, LL.D. M.A. 
New Edition. With Photogravure Portrait. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 
*,* This is a reprint of the letterpress of the volume in Messrs. 
Goupil’s Series of Illustrated Historical 


LENT AND HOLY WEEK: Chapters on 
Catholic Observance and Ritual. By HERBERT THURSTON, S.J. 
With 3 Plates and thn Eiustentons & in the Text. Crown 8vo. €s. net. 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN STEAM 
CARRIAGES AND TRACTION’ ENGINES. WILLIAM 
FLETCHER, M. Inst. Mech.E. With 250 15s. net. 


PRACTICAL SHIP BUILDING: a Treatise 
on the Structural Design and Building of Modern Steel Vessels. The Work of 
Construction, from the Making of the Raw Material to the i Vessel, 
including subsequent Up-keep and Repairs. By A. CAMP6#&LL HOLMS, 
Member of the Institution of Naval Architects and of the Institution | of 
Engineers and Shipbuilders in Scotland. 2 vols. (Vol. I. Text, medium: 8vo. 
I], Illustrations and oblong 4to.), (/n a few days. 


THE SONS O’ CORMAC AN’ TALES. 
OF OTHER MEN’S SONS: Irish Legends. By ALDIS DUNBAR. 
With 8 Illustrations by Myra Luxmoore. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE DREAD INFERNO: “Notes: ‘for 
Beginners in the Study of Dante. By M. ALICE WYLD. With Frontis- 
piece. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. (ln a few days. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.3 
New York, and Bombay. 
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C. B. FRY’S 
MAGAZINE 


The New Monthly. 


sixrence ner 


CBFRYS 
MACAZINE 


<3 
LONDON’ IRGE NEWNES [10 


SPORTS, PASTIMES, OUTDOOR LIFE. 


Wide Scope. 
Authority. 


Current Interest. 


DO NOT MISS IT. 
6d. net. 


GEORGE NEWNES, LIMITED, 
3 to 12 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


Che “Country Life” Library. 


THE FRUIT 
GARDEN 


GEORGE BUNYARD 
ann OWEN THOMAS. 


Price 24s. Net. 
Now Ready. 


307 pages. Size toin. x 7}in. 

“THE FRUIT GARDEN” gives full instruc- 
tions for the culture of every fruit that is worth 
growing in Britain, either out-of-doors or under glass, 
and, in addition, contains chapters upon the Value of 
Fruit Trees as Flowering Trees, Whole Fruit Preserva- 
tion, Tropical Fruits and How to Grow Them, the 
Construction of Fruit Houses, Fruit Trees in Pots, 
Injurious Diseases and Insects, Fruit Culture in 
America, France, and the Channel Islands, &c. 


SSTHE FIELD,” February 27th, 1904. 


‘*Written by Practical Experts. . . ail thirty 
chapters, and these contain practically all that it is really 
essential for the reader to know « /0 the modern methods 
employed in the selection, culture, protection, and increase of trees, and 
the harvesting, storing, or preserving of fruit as grown in the gardens 


ROSES FOR ENGLISH GARDENS. 
By Miss GERTRUDE JEKYLL and Mr. E. MAWLEY. 


I!lustrated with 190 full-page Plates. 12s. 6d. net. 


WALL AND WATER GARDENS. 


By Miss GERTRUDE JEKYLL, 
Author of ** Wood and Garden.” 12s. 6d. net. 


GARDENING FOR ‘BEGINNERS. 


(A Handbook to the Garden.) 
By E. T. COOK. 12s. 6d. net. 


TREES AND SHRUBS FOR 
ENGLISH GARDENS. 
By E. T. COOK. 


Editor of THE GARDEN. 12s. 6d. net. 


SWEET VIOLETS AND PANSIES, 
And Violets of Mountain and Plain. 
A Book written by several authorities, and Edited by E. T. COOK, 


Editor of THE GARDEN, Author of ‘* Trees and Shrubs,” &c. 
Price 3s. 6d. net. 


THE CENTURY 
BOOK OF GARDENING. 
Edited by E. T. COOK. 


624 pages, with about 600 illustrations. 2Is. net. 


Published at the Offices of COUNTRY LIFE, 
5-7 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C.; and by 
GEO. NEWNES, Ltd., 9-12 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 
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T. FISHER UNWIN'S New List. 


A Novel of Conscience. 
MRS. CRAIGIE’S GREATEST WORK. 
By JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. 
THE VINEYARD. 
JOHN OLIVER HOBBES’ NEW NOVEL. 
THE VINEYARD. 


Illustrated. Red Cloth Library, 6s. 
(Ready March 21st. 


A. G. HALES’ NEW NOVEL. 
THE WATCHER ON THE TOWER. 


By the Author of “ Driscoll, King of Scouts.” 6s. 


A FAMOUS FIRST NOVEL. 
THE CAROINAL’S PAWN. 


By K. L. MONTGOMERY. (THIRD IMPRESSION.) 6s. 


THRILLING ALPINE ADVENTURE. 
ADVENTURES ON THE ROOF OF 
THE WORLD. 


By Mrs. AUBREY LE BLOND. 
With over 100 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 


840 pages. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE LIFE OF GIROLAMO 
SAVONAROLA. 


By Professor VILLARI. 


One of the cheapest books ever published. 28 Full-page Plates. 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


OLD ENGLISH CHINA. 
CHATS ON ENGLISH CHINA. 


By ARTHUR HAYDEN. Illustrated. 
With over 80 specimens of Old China, and with over 150 China Marks. 
With Three-Colour Frontispiece. Large crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 5s. net. 


UNWIN’S POPULAR NOVELS. 
THE STRANGE ADVENTURE OF JAMES 
SHERVINTON. 
By LOUIS BECKE. 2s. 6d. 


XUM 


The April 
INDEPENDENT 


REVIEW 


READY MARCH 0. 


EDMUND GARRETT: 
To Soria Moria Castle. 


OCTAVE UZANNE: 


The French Peasant. 


HAVELOCK ELLIS: 


The Future of the 
Anglo-Saxon (Il.). 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, E.C. 


EDWARD STANFORD’S 
‘MAPS OF THE SEAT OF WAR. 


| JUST PUBLISHED. 


STANFORD’S MAP OF THE SEAT 
OF WAR IN THE FAR EAST, 1904. Extending 
from Port Arthur and Chinampo on the South to Tsitsihar, 
Harbin, and the Amur on the North, from Vladivostok on the 
East to Pekin on the West ; an entirely new Map, showing the 
greater part of Manchuria, the Liaotung Peninsula, and Northern 
Korea. With large-scale Inset of the Russian Concession. 

Size, 43 by 33 inches ; scale, 24 miles to an inch. 
Prices :—Coloured sheet, 6s. ; post free, 6s. 6d.; mounted to fold. 
in case, 10s. 6d.; post free, 10s. 10d.; mounted on board, 12s. 6d 

(packing for rail, Is. 6de). 


NEW MAP OF KOREA. Prepared by 
ANGUS HAMILTON, F.R.G.S. With Inset Map of E. Asia. 
Size, 21 by 29 inches; scale, 25 miles to an inch. 
_ Prices :—Coloured Sheet, 5s.; post free, 5s. 5d. ; mounted to fold 
in case, 7s. 6d.; post free, 7s. 10d.; mounted on board, 7s. 6d. 
(packing, 6d.). 


“An excellent guide to the theatre of the war.”—Oxtlook. 


STANFORD’S MAP OF EASTERN 
CHINA, JAPAN, AND KOREA. With an Inset Map 
of Korea. 

Size, 22 by 30 inches ; scale, 110 miles to an inch. 
Prices : —Coloured sheet, 3s., post free, 3s. 5d.; mounted to fold in 
case, 5s., post free, 5s. 3d. ; mounted on board, 5s. 6d. (packing 6d.). 


“*We have seen none better.”—Glasgow Herald. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 


STANFORD’S LIBRARY MAP OF 


ASIA, exhibiting the Empires and other Sta es, with their 
political boundaries corrected to date. The physical features of 
the country are laid down from the latest Russian and English 
military surveys. 
Size, 65 by 58 inches; scale, 110 miles to an inch. 
Prices :—Coloured sheets, 35s. ; mounted on rollers and varnished, 
45s. ; mounted to fold in morocco case, 66s. 


List of Best Maps and Books bearing on the Far Eastern Question gratis on 
application. 


London :; EDWARD STANFORD, 12, 13, and 14, Long Acre, W.C. 
Geographer to His Majesty the King. 


A PORTION OF THE VALUABLE LIBRARY OF A GENTLEMAN. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street. 
Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, March 21, and following day, at 1 o'clock pre- 
cisely, a portion of the valuable LIBRARY of a gentleman, comprising Analysis 
of the Hunting Field, first edition—Annals of Sporting, 13 vols.—Apperley's Life 
of Mytton, and Life of a Sportsman—Carey’s Life in Paris, large paper, in the 
original parts—Works illustrated by Rowlandson—Alken’s Sporting Repository— 
of Great Britain, folio -Collection of Sporting and Humorous be. 
signs, 3 vols. folio—Coloured Caricatures—Cruikshank’s Humourist, 4 vols. first 
editions—Comic Almanack, a set—Grimm's Fairy Tales, first edition—Ireland’s 
Life of Napoleon, 4 vols, uncut—Moore’s Annals of Gallantry, 3 vols.—The Scourge, 
11 vols.—the Writings of Surtees—Scrope’s Deer Stalking, Salmon Fishing, and 
ether Sporting Books—Dickens’s Sketches by “Boz,” 3 vols., first edition 
—The Strange Gentleman, with the rare frontispiece, and others of his writings 
—Books with Coloured Plates—Tennyson’s Poems by Two Brothers, original 
boards—Thackeray’s Paris Sketch-Book, Comic Tales and Sketches, the 
Irish Sketch-Book, and Vanity Fair, in the original parts, first editions— 
Westmacott’s English Spy, 2 vols., original boards, &c., all in unusually fine 


condition. 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


WORKS OF ART. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, March 24, 1904, and following day, at 1 o'clock 
recisely, WORKS of ART, including English, Continental, and Oriental porce- 
ce. miniatures, old needlework, silver, bronzes, Old English pottery, &c. 
Catalogues may be had. 


May be viewed two days prior. 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 
| \7ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on FRIDAY, March 25, and following day, at 1 o'clock pre- 
cisely, AUTOGRAPH LETTERS and HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS from 
various collections, including specimens of Sir Francis Bacon, John Locke, 
C. Dickens, Sir Walter Scott, L. Sterne, R. Browning, Tennyson, Lord Byron, 
Lord Nelson, Duke of Wellington, S. T. Coleridge, &c. Documents with Royal 
Sign Manuals of Henry VIII. , Queen Elizabeth, Charles I., Charles II. of England, 
Charles VIII., King of France, Letters of Margaret of Navarre, Henry IV., King 
| of France, Napoleon, &c. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 


Patrons—-THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING and QUEEN. 
The co-operation of persons witnessing acts of cruelty is earnestly invited. 
COMPLAINTS BY ANONYMOUS PERSONS ARE PUT INTO THE 
WASTEPAPER BASKET. 4 
Correspondents are assured that their names will not be given up when letters are 
marked “Private,” but they are pene’ to supply full particulars respecting 
dates, places, names and conduct, and to post their letters or call at this office 


ly. 
JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 
105 Jermyn Street, St. James's, London, 
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DURING THE PAST FEW MONTHS 


LAND anpb 
WATER 


ILLUSTRATED 


CPRICE SIXPENCE 


EVERY SATURDAY] 


Has obtained several thousand new readers. It is 
now printed on Fine Art Paper, profusely Illustrated 
by beautiful Photographs, and by the work of the 
best black and white artists of the day. It is essen- 
tially the Journal 


For all who care for Sport 
and Country Pursuits... 


Sports and Athletics are dealt with by the 
Best Writers. 


Among the special features are— 


LAND AND WATER NOTES. 


A Country Causerie by 
G. A. B. DEWAR. 


HOMES OF BRITISH SPORT. 


A series of Articles illustrated by beau- 
tiful Photographs of famous country 
houses. 


THE BEGINNER IN SPORT. 


A series written by experts, and giving 
practical advice to young and old 
beginners. 


All who desire appointments as Land Agents, Farm 
Pupils, Surveyors, Secretaries, or in any capacity 
whatsoever can insert their 


Advertisements Free of 
All Charge. 


All Men-Servants seeking situations can also adver- 
tise free. 


BUY A COPY OF THIS WEEK’S “LAND 
AND WATER ILLUSTRATED,” and you will 
become a regular reader. 


OF ALL NEWSAGENTS OR BOOKSTALLS. 


Price 6d., or post free 64d., from 


“LAND AND WATER” OFFICES, 
12 & 13 Henrietta Street, Strand, W.C. 
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EDUCATION. 
HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. — 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (late Second Mistress, 
St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to individual development. Air 
very bracing from Downs and Sea. References: The Master of Peterhouse, 
Cambridge, the Principals of Bedford and Holloway Colleges, and others. 


ELTHAM COLLEGE, KENT. 
THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. 
EXAMINATION FOR SCHOLARSHIPS, March 23rd and following Days. 
Apply—Revd. The Heap Master. 


TONBRIDGE SCHOOL. 
SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATION on rgth, 15th, and 16th JUNE, 1904. 
For full particulars apply to— 


The Heap Master, School House, Tonbridge. 


MANCHESTER EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


MUNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL. 
APPOINTMENT OF HEAD MASTER. 

The Education Committee of the City of Manchester invite applications for the 
Head Mastership of the Central Mu:icipal School (which it is proposed be consti- 
tuted as a Medern Secondary School) from persons of sound educational experience 
and of academic standing. 

The salary offered is £659 per annun. 

The per:on appointed would te required to enter upon his engaget 
than July 1 next. 

Particulars of the duties and conditions of appointment may be obtained from 
the undersigned, to whom applications, on the special forms provided for the pur- 
pose, must be returned not Jater than Wednesday, March 30. Canvassing will 
disqualify candidates. 

Zz &. REYNOLDS, Director of Higher Education, 
PUPIL TEACHERS’ COLLEGE. 
APPOINTMENT OF PRINCIPAL. 

The Education Committee of the City of Manchester also invite appl lications for 
the Principalship of the Pupil Teachers’ College from persons of academic standing 
and of sound experience in the principles and methods of teaching 

The salary offered is £650 per annum. 

The person appointed should be prepared to assume the duties of the office not 
later than July « next. 

Particulars of the duties and conditions of appointment may be obtained from the 
undersigned, to whom applications, on the special forms provided for the purpose, 
must be returned not later than Wednesday, March 30. Canvassing will dis- 


qualify candidates. 
. H. REYNOLDS, Director of Higher Education. 
Municipal School of Technology, Sackville Street, 
Manchester, March 9g, 1904. 


CUY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 


HE SUMMER SESSION will begin on MAY and, 


and Students then entering will be eligible p-~ compete for Setnes 
Scholarships of the combined value of £360 in the following September, as wel! 
as for the numerous Medals, Scholarships, and Prizes awarded during the period 
of studentship. 
x... Governors have opened an additional 50 Beds on the Medical side of the 
ospital. 

The numerous Hospital Appointments in both special and general departments 
are open to Students without charge, and the holders of Resident Appointments 
are provided with board an‘ lodging. 

The Dental School provides the full curriculum required for the L.D.S. England. 

A Handbook of Information for those about to enter the Medical Profession will 
be forwarded on application. 

For Prospectus of the School, containing full particulars as to Fees, Course of 
apply, personally or 


ment not later 


Study advised, Regulations for Residents in the College, &c., 
by letter, tothe Dean, Guy’s Hospital, London Bridge, S.E 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. © 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED AND CATALOGUED AND 


Telegraphic Address: Lonvon. Codes: Unicope and A BC. 
lephone: CENTRAL 1515. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
BOOKS.—HATCHARDS, 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE KING AND QUEEN, 187 Piccapitty, W. 
Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. ‘All the New and 
Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-books, &c. New Choice Bindings for Presents. 
Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. 
MARCH LIST 
Now Ready, including all latest purchases offered at greatly Reduced Prices. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, 


REMAINDER AND DISCOUNT BOOKSELLER, 
265 High Holborn, London. 


Also Catalogue of Popular Current Literature, and List of French Novels, 
Classics, &c. 


E. GEORGE & SONS, Booksellers, 


And DEALERS IN LITERARY and other JOURNALS and REVIEWS, and 
PUBLICATIONS of LEARNED and SCIENTIFIC SOCIEUIES. 
AGENTS FOR BRITISH, FOREIGN AND COLONIAL > ens 
INSTITUTIONS and PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS. 

CURRENT CATALOGUES SENT POST FREE on Application. BOOKS SOUCHT FOR. 
Correspondence Invited. All Communications answered. 
LIBRARIES OR SMALL COLLECTIONS OF BOOKS PURCHASED 
IN TOWN OR COUNTRY FOR CASH. 

All orders promptly executed. Established 1820. 


151 WHITECHAPEL ROAD, LONDON, E. 


ATURDAY REVIEW.—Wanted, a File of this 


Please state price to E.H., 5-7 Southampton 


Paper from about 180 to 1880. 
Street, Strand, W.C. 
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ORIENT-PACIFIC LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 
ROYAL MAIL SERVICE. 


L FAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MAR- 
SEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO 
F. GREEN & CO. Head Offices : 
Managers {ANDERSON ANDERSON & CO.} Fenchurch Avenue, London. 
F latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., 


P & COMPANY'S INDIA, CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAIL 
. « SERVICES. 


re) FREQUENT SAILINGS TO GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, 
e MALTA, EGYPt, ADEN, BOMBAY, KURRACHEE, 
ti CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, 


Pp & re) CHEAP RETURN TICKETS and ROUND THE WORLD 
+ e TOURS. For Particulars apply at the London Offices, 
122 Leadenhall Street, E.C.. or Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


PUBLIC 
OPINION. 


Price 2d. weekly. 


A Rapid Review of the Press Opinions of the Week. 


Special Articles: 
THE LEADING PUBLISHERS— 
VII. Messrs. CASSELL & CO. 


Office: 6 BELL’S BUILDINGS, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


LA REVUE 


(Ancienne “Revue des Revues”). 


La plus répandue et Ja plus importante parmi les 
grandes revues francaises et étrangéres, nouvelle série 
agrandie, sur papier de luxe, articles inédits de pre- 
mier ordre, collaborateurs les plus illustres, etc. etc., 
parait le 1er et le 15 de chaque mois. 

Un an 28 fr.; 6 mois, 16 fr. 

Les nouveaux abonnés pour 1904 recevront gratuitement tous 
les numéros a partir du 1er Octobre, 1903, c’est-a-dire 30 Nos. 
pour 24 et 3 magnifiques gravures choisies parmi les chefs- 
d’ceuvre du Musée du Louvre, sur papier de Chine (d’une valeur 
d’environ 30 fr.). 

Spécimen gratuit sur demande, 


PARIS: 12 AV. DE L’OPERA. Drrecteur, JEAN FINOT. 
“ARUNDEL CHROMOS. 


Large number in Stock; many rare ones. Send stamp for this month's 
rinted lis’. 


SAINT JUDE’S DEPOT, BIRMINGHAM. 


Books on Gardening. 


Dictionary of Gardening. A Practical Encyclopedia of Horticulture 
for Amateurs and Professionals. Illustrated with 3,150 Engravings. Edited 
by G. NicHotson, Curator of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew. In 5 vols. 
large post 4to. Cloth gilt, £4, by po-t £4 2s. 

The Book of Gardening : A Handbook of Horticulture. By well-known 
Specialists. Very fully Illustrated. 1 vol. demy 8vo., about 1,200 pp., 16s., 


b st 16s. od. 

orchids : Their Culture and Management. By W. Watson (Curator, Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Kew). New Edition, thoroughly Revised and Enlarged. 
Contains Full Descriptions of all Species in General Cultivation, a List of 
Hybrids, and Detailed Cultural Directions. By Henry J. CHArMAN. Beauti- 
fully Illustrated with 180 Engravings and 20 Coloured Plates. In cloth 
gilt, 25s., by post 25s. 6d. F 7 

Open-Air Gardening: The Culture of Hardy Flowers, Fruit, and Vege- 
tables. Beautifully Illustrated. In cloth git, demy 8vo. 6s., by post 6s. sd. 

Fruit Culture for Amateurs. On the Growing of Fruits in the Open 
and Under Glass. Illustrated. In cloth gilt, 3s. €d., by post 3s. 9d. 

Cactus Culture for Amateurs. By W. Watson, Assistant Curator 
- the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew. Profusely illustrated. 1n cloth gilt, 5s., 

ost 5s. 4d. 

Hardy Perennials and Old-Fashioned Garden Flowers. 

Profusely illustrated. In cloth gilt, 3s. 6d., by post 3s. od. 


L. UPCOTT GILL, Bazaar Buildings, Drury Lane, London, W-C. 


THE OLDEST HORTICULTURAL NEWSPAPER. 


THE 


CHRONICLE 


(The ‘“‘TIMES” of HORTICULTURE.) 


FOR OVER SIXTY YEARS 
THE LEADING JOURNAL. 


Its contributors comprise the most 
Experienced British Gardeners, 
and many of the most 
Eminent Men of Science 


at home and abroad. 


IT HAS AN INTERNATIONAL REPUTATION FOR ITS 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF PLANTS. 


Specimen Copy post free on application to the Publisher, 
H. G. COVE, 41 Wellington Street, Covent Garden, London, 


Telegrams: ‘‘GARDCHRON, LONDON.” Telephone: 1543 GERRARD. 


*.* May be ordered of all Booksellers and Newsagents, and 
at the Railway Bookstalls. 


R. ANDERSON AND CO. 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
imates and all information free of charge. Replies received. 


NOTICE. 


The SATURDAY REVIEW is om sale at the following places 
abroad 
PARIS The Galignani 224 Rue de Rivoli. 
Messrs. Boyveau & Chevillet, 22 Rue de la Banque, 
Le Kiosque Michel, Boulevard des Capucines. 
.+-Le Kiosque Duperron, Boulevard des Capucines. 
- Kiosque 172 (Terminus) Rue St. Lazare. 
Messrs. G. Lebégue et Cie., 46 Rue de la Madeleine, 
W. H. Kihl, Jagerstrasse 73. 
Messrs. Gerold & Co., 8 


RUDA-PESTH A. Lappert. 

ROME... Messrs. Loescher & Co., Corso 307. 
MADRID 4220000000 «+++. Libreria Gutenberg, Piaza de Santa Ana 13. 
CONSTANTINOPLE ........Otto Keil, 457 Grande Rue de Péra. 
HOMBUORG 00000. Schick's Library. 

CAIRO Anglo-American Bookselling Depét. 


YORK The International News Company, 83 & 85 Duane St. 
Boston, Mass. (U.S.A.)..Messrs. Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington Street. 
Toronto, Canapa ......The Toronto News Company, 42 Yonge Street. 

Harold Wilson Company, 35 King Street West. 
MonTREAL, Canava ....The Montreal News Company, 386 St. James's Street. 
++..A. T. Chapman, 2407 St. Catharine Street. 


CHIC 


Conducted by WILLIAM O’MALLEY, M.P. 
A Ladies’ High Class Illustrated Journal. 


CH iC Unquestionably the most interesting of the High 
Class Ladies’ Journals. 


T. P.'s Weekly says: ‘* That fascinating journal, Chic.” 
C he ic ‘* Rita’s ” new Story, ‘‘ The Silent Woman,” spe- 
@ cially written for Cic, is now appearing. 
C He ] Cc Every mother and daughter should read Lady Nan’s 
gs ‘* Young Folks’ Coterie.” Various prizes given in 
connection with this delightful feature. 
C b e Everybody wonders how Chic can be sold at such a 
= low price as 2d. A Graphology Competition also 
forms a feature of Chic. 


CH iC Don’t fail to order a copy from your newsagent 
for Wednesdays. 


Published every Tuesday Afternoon. 
Price BA. 
Office: 3 ARUNDEL STREET, STRAND. 
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The Saturday Review. 


19 March, 1904. 


FIFTH YEAR OF ISSUE. 


“ ARMY AND NAVY CHRONICLE,” 


WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED 
THE ARMY AND NAVY “OMNIUM GATHERUM,” 


Is a Monthly Service Directory and Trade Circular for Firms and 
Businesses catering for the Wants of the Army and Navy. 


Contains interesting information concerning the two Services, under the head of 
““The Army and Navy Month by Month,” a Summary of Parliamentary Intelli- 
gence for the Services, Items of General Intelligence, Personal Paragraphs, a 
Diary of Coming Events in the Army and Navy, a List of Appointments and Pro- 
motions during the Month in the two Services. Reviews of Naval and Military 
Publications, &c 
A Full-page Picture printed on Piate Paper of a Naval or Military Officer 

of note is given away with each number. 

The “ARMY AND NAVY CHRONICLE” circulates freely in all Service 
Clubs and Institutions all over the World. Copies are also sent to all Regimental 
Messes at home and abroad, to all Ships of the Royal Navy in Commission, to all 
General and Staff Officers, and the principal Naval Officers : many Copies to Hotels 
in Garrison and Seaport Towns, and elsewhere. 

A Useful Circular for Officers of both Serviees. A most Valuable 

Medium for Advertisers. 
MF For all Particulars, Specimen Copy, Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 
&c., apply to the MANAGER, *‘ Army and Navy Chronicle,” 111 Fermyn 
Street, St. James's, London, S.W. 


** There is sorrow on the Sea.” 


Tue SHIPWRECKED 
Royal Benevolent SOCIETY. 


OVER HALF A MILLION PERSONS RELIEVED. 
Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 

The wrecked Sailor, Fisherman, &c., is 
instantly cared for and sent home; the 
Widow, Orphan, &c., immediately sought 
out and succoured ; the distressed Seafarer, 
of every grade, at once charitably assisted. 

CONTRIBUTIONS 

VERY URGENTLY NEEDED. 


President, Toe Eart CADOGAN, K.G. 
Chairman, 
Rear-Apmirat W. F. S. MANN. 
Secretary, G. E. MAUDE, Eso., 


26 Suffolk St., Pall Mall East, Londoa,S.W. 


PAQUIN, LIMITED. 


‘| seventh annual general meeting of the share- 
holders of Paquin, Limited, was held on March 14 at the Cannon Street 
Hotel, E.C., under the presidency of Mr. John Barker, J.P., Chairman of the 
Company. 

The Secretary (Mr. Thomas Newell) read the notice convening the meeting and 
the report of the auditors. 

The report stated that the profit, including £5,714 brought forward from last 
year, and after charging renewals and repairs and providing for bad and doubtful 
debts, amounted to £84,237. After deducting directors’ fees, income tax, &c., 
there remained £75,855, which the directors proposed should be dealt with 
as stated in the “ proposed appropriation of profits” account, which pro- 
vided for a further dividend on the ordinary shares at the rate of 14 per cent. 
per annum for the six months ending December 31, 1903 (making 10 per cent. for 
the year 1903), and the carrying forward of £15,174 to the next account. The 
reserve account is increased to £70,637, and the amount stan ding to the credit of 
the ordinary shareholders’ undivided profits account to £55,161. A further loss 
on valuing Consols of £1,237 has been charged against profit. On the incorpora- 
tion of the Company, in 1895, the Company acquired an option to purchase the 
freehold of the premises in Dover Street, Mayfair, where the London branch of 
the business is carried on. During the past year this option was exercised, and the 
purchase of the premises was completed, the Company now being the owner 
and occupier of this important freehold extending from Dover Street to Berkeley 
otreet. 

The Chairman, in proposing the report, said that although the year 1903 wasa 
disastrous one for many industrial concerns, they were able to show a record of 
sales and profits. The Company had continued to expand at a rate and had 
produced results which he ventured to say would meet with the shareholders’ 
entire satisfaction. He said that by common consent the creations of MM. 
Paquin for this season were super-excellent, and fully bore out the promise made 
by M. Paquin at their last meeting that he and Madame Paquin, who had 
worked hard in the past to achieve such brilliant results, would continue 
their whole-hearted efforts on their (the shareholders’) behalf. Indeed, the taste 
and skill constantly exercised by the staff were admittedly unsurpassed by any 
other house in the trade, and enabled the firm of Paquin to maintain its established 
position in the very front rank _of costumiers. The forthcoming display of go wns 
and millinery at the St. Louis Exhibition, which would exhibit the beautiful 
creations of this season, could not fail to make Paquin models still more popular in 
American society. 

Sir Alfred Newton, Bart., seconded the motion. 

Mr. Westrope raised the question, commented upon by a contemporary, about 


the Company's book debts being very much larger than they were in the previous 

# In reply, the Chairman said he had great pleasure in giving the usual answer to 
that question. He hoped that when they next met the eet dates would be even 
larger, and he was sure they had written down more freely this year than they had 
ever done before, because t ey h: such an extraordinary year. They had 
every year made a profit on what they put aside as bad and doubtful, and as far as 
the shareholders were concerned they could rest assured that every ible atten- 
tion was paid to the credit given and thes every care was taken, and he had never 
known a first-class business such as theirs was make so few bad debts—as a matter 
of fact, they worked out at a shade over 4 per cent. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 
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ESTABLISHED I85i. 


BIRKBECK BANK. 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.c. 
2 % CURRENT ACCOUNTS. i 4 
minim thly balances, when not 
10 DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 9; % 
a h on Deposits, repayable on demand. 24 
STOCKS AND SHARES. 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 
BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 
C. A. RAVENSCROFT, Managing Director. 
Telephone No. 5 Holborn. % 
Telegraphic Address: “‘ BIRKBECK, LONDON. 


CROWN REEF COLD MINING COMPANY, LTD. 


DECLARATION OF DIVIDEND No. 29. 
NoE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a Dividend 
of 


r cent. (being at the rate of 180 per cent. per annum) has been 
declared by the Board for the half-year ending 31st March, 1904, — to Share- 
holders registered in the books of the Company at the close of business at 4 p.m. 
on Friday, 25th of March, 1904, and to holders of Coupon No. 17 attached to Share 
Warrants to Bearer. 

The Transfer Registers will be closed from the 26th of March to the rst of April, 
1904, both days inclusive. The Warrants will be despatched to registered European 
Shareholders from the London Office, and will probably be in the hands of Share- 


h of April. 
ANDREW MOIR, London Secretary. 
London Office, No. 1 London Wall Buildings, E.C. 
16th March, 1904. 


GLEN DEEP, LIMITED. 


From the Directors’ Quarterly Report to January 3i, 
1904. 


Total Yield in Fine Gold from all sources -- ++ |e 
Total Yield in Fine Gold per ton on tonnage milled basis 


WORKING EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 


++ 16,609°316 ozs. 
dwts. 


Dr. Cost per ton 
Cost. 

To Mining Expenses oe aa oe es £25,927 i, £o 12 4°297 
Milling Expenses ae oe 5,106 18 © 2 5°210 
Cyaniding Expenses .. oe ee $,142 13 6 2 5°4t4 
General Expenses oe oe ee 3707 5 9 © 1 9°204 
Head Office Expenses .. os 1,705 14 11 © 0° 9°756 
41,589 19 5 © 19 9°883 

Working Profit .. 28,374 10 2 13 67204 


£69,064 9 7 13 4°178 


By Gold Account .. as oe 460,964 9 7 13 4°178 


Dr. 
To Interest .. os ee ee oe ee ee ee 4693 16 
Net Profit ee oe ee +e oe ee ee 27,680 13 6 


£28,374 10 2 


Cr. 
By Balance Working Profit brought down .. ee oe £28,374 2 


Note.—The 10 per cent. Tax on Profits which has been imposed by the Govern- 
ment of the Transvaal has not been allowed for in the above figures. 
The Capital Expenditure for the quarter has amounted to £2,482 3s. 4d. 


LANGLAAGTE DEEP, LIMITED. 


From the Directors’ Quarterly Report to January 31, 
1904. 


Total Yield in Fine Gold from all sources’ e+ 16,164°813 ozs. 


Total Yield in Fine Gold per ton on tonnage milled basis .. se 6°566 dwts. 
WORKING EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 
R. ‘ost per ton 
Cost. milled. 
To Mining Expenses oe £35,004 7 8 14 
Milling Expenses ee ee 5:279 13 5 o 2 1°738 
Cyaniding Expenses .. ee ee oe 5,104 19 10 o 2 0886 
General Expenses eo 4,496 12 11 © 1 
Head Office Expenses .. ee e ee 1,782 2 11 °o o 8°687 
51,757 16 9 
Working Profit .. oe oe ee e 16,296 o 6 o 6 7°442 
£68,053 17 3 7 7°761 
Cr. , Value per ton 
Value. 
By Gold Account... £68,053 17 3 41 7 7°761 
Dr. 
To Interest os ee ee 44,290 15 8 
Net Profit .. ee ee as oe ee 12,005 4 10 
£16,296 o 6 
Cr. 
By Balance Working Profit brought down .. es oe ee £16,206 o 6 


Note.—The ro per cent. Tax on Profits which has been imposed by the Govern- 
ment of the Transvaal has not been allowed for in the above figures. 
The Capital Expenditure for the quarter has amounted to £3,094 8s. gd. 
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HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION. 


SEVENTY-SEVENTH REPORT 


Of the Court of Directors to the Ordinary Half-yearly General Meeting of Shareholders, held at 
the Hall, on the 20th 1904. 


TO THE PROPRIETORS OF THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION. 


GENTLEMEN,—The Directors have now to submit to you a General Statement of DIRECTORS. 
the affairs of the Bank, and Balance-Sheet for the half-year ending 31st Decem- Mr. A. J. RAyMonp has been elected Chairman for the year 1904 and Mr. H. E. 
ber, 1903. Tomxkins Deputy Chairman. 

The net profits for that period, including $1,435,683.17, balance brought forward The Honourable R. SHEWAN having resigned his seat on leaving the Colony, 
from last account, after paying all charges, deducting interest paid and due, and Mr. C. A. Tomes has been invited to fill the vacancy ; the appointment requires 
making provision for bad and doubtful accounts, amount to $3,771,886.08. confirmation at this Meeting. 

The Directors recommend the transfer of $500,000 from the Profit and Loss , Mr. E. Goetz and the Honourable C. W. Dickson retire in rotation, but being 
Account to credit of the Silver Reserve Fund, which fund will then stand at eligible for re-election offer themselves accordingly. 
$6,500,000, 

After making this Transfer and deducting Remuneration to Directors, there | 


remains for appropriation $3,256,886.08, out of which the Directors recommend the | ae 
payment of a Dividend of One Pound and Ten Shillings Sterling per Share, which 
at 4s. 6d. will absorb $533,333.33, and a Bonus of Ten Shillings Sterling per Share, The Honourable C. S. SHarR?, who is shortly returning to the Colony, and Mr. 


which at 4s. 6d. will absorb $177,777.78. | W. Hurron Porrs offer themselves for re-election. 
The difference in Exchange between 4s. 6d., the rate at which the Dividend and | 4. J. RAYMOND 

Bonus are declared, and 1s. 8id., the rate of the day, amounts to $1,128,408.89. | * Chairman. 
The Balance $1,417,365.08 to be carried to New Profit and Loss Account. HONGKONG, 2ad February, 1904. 


; the latter acting for the Honourable C. S. SHAkpP, who is absent from the 
Colony. 


HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION. 
ABSTRACT OF ASSETS AND LIABILITIES. 
31st December, 1903. 


LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 
Paid-up Capital.. ee oe oe se ee ee $10,000,000.c0 Cash 838,366,269.91 
Sterling Reserve Fund 10,000,000.00 Coin lodged with the "Hongkong Gov ernment against "Note Circula- 
Silver Reserve Fund .. 6,000,000.00 tion in excess of 810,000,000. oe 8,500,000.00 
Bullion in Hand and in Transit .. oe 7,824,187.16 
Marine Insurance Account «+ ee oe ee ee oe 250,000.00 Indian Government Rupee Paper .. 1,917,919. 12 
Notes in Circulation :— Consols, Colonial and Other Securities .. os oe es ae 8,784,467.39 
Authorised Issue against Securities deposited Sterling Reserve Fund Investments, viz. :— 
with the Crown Agents for the Colonies +e $10,000,000.00 570,000 24 Per Cent. Consols at 8 £484,5 
57° 484,500 
Additional Issue authorised by Hongkong (ot which £250,000 lodged ‘with the 
Ordinance No. 19 of 19co, against Coin lodged Bank of England as 2 Special 
with the Hongkong Government 6, 259,244.00 London Reserve.) 
— 16,259,244.00 £255,000 2? Per Cent. National 
at 00 oe 229,500 
Current {Silver .. ee 874,787,644.5 85 yar Lo 
Accounts (Gold mn 41,945,897 38. 3d. = 22,331,487-89 4325,000 Other Sterling Securities, written 


down to .. ae 286,000 


97-119,132.74 


Fixed (Silver ee oo 846, 321,565.35 0.000.000.0 
Deposits ( Gold oe $4,991,925 58. 7d. = 5753875 


193,508, 581.99 


Bills Payable (including Drafts on London Bankers, Call Loans Loans and oe as 9,900, 
and Short Sight Drawings on London Office Bills B. Promic 

Profit and Loss Account .. oe oe oe 3+771,886.08 


Liability on Bills of Buchenge re- -discounted, 
46,619,859 7s. 4d., of which up to this date 
44,323,093 have run off. 


$267,791,759.36 


GENERAL PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 
31st December, 1903. 


Dr. Cr. 
To Amounts Written Off :— By Balance of Undivided Profits, 30th June, 1903 $1,435,683.17 
Remuneration to Directors ee ee ee ee or +» $15,000.00 », Amount of Net Profits for the Six Months. ending 
», Dividend Account :— 31st December, 1903, after making provision for 
4&1 10s. per Share on 80,000 Shares= £120,000 at 4s. 6d. oe 3339333°33 bad and doubtful debts, ~sreapaet all Expenses 
Bonus of 10s. per Share on $0,000 Shares= £40,000 at 4s. 6d. oe 1775777°78 and Interest paid and due .. ee +. 2,336,202.91 
Dividend Adjustment Account :— $3,771, 884.08 
Difference in Exchange between 4s. 6d., the rate at which the 
Dividend and Bonus are declared, a: 1s. 8éd., the rate of the 
day os oe oe «+ 1,128,408.89 
Transfer to Silver Reserve oe os os ee 500,000.00 
»» Balance forward to next half-year ++ 1,417,366.08 
$3,771,886.08 $3,771,886.08 


STERLING RESERVE FUND. 


To Balance ee ce oe ee oe «+ $10,000,000.00 By Balance 30th June, 1903 $10,¢00,000.00 
(Invested in Sterling Securities. . 
%10,000,000.00 $10,000,000.00 


SILVER RESERVE FUND. 


To Balance oe es os +s $6,500,000.00 By Balance 30th June, 1903. és ++ $6,c00,000.00 
Transfer from Profit and Loss count se oe oe 500,000.00 
$6,500,000.00 | $6, 500,000.00 
J. R. M. SMITH, Chies Manager. A. J. RAY SEO, ) 
H. E. TOMKINS, - Directors. 
C. W. MAY, Acting Chief Accountant. E. GOETZ, ) 


We have compared the above Statement with the Books, Vouchers and Securities at the Head Office, and with the Returns from the various Branches and Agencies 
and have found the same to be correc . gi. ac 
A. G. WOOD, Auditors. 


HONGKONG, 2nd February, 1904. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS | 


THE NATIONAL SPORTS OF CREAT BRITAIN. 


With Mescriptions in English and French. With 51 Coloured Plates by 
HENRY ALKEN. Royal folio, £5 «s. net. 

Th s is a reproduciion by lithography of the most magnificent sporting book ever 
published in England. The co'oured p'ates are Alken’s masterpreces and the 
whole book is on an almost regal scale. i is reproduced in the exact form and size 
of the original edition published by Macleane in 1823. 

The Set of 5: Plates are sold separately in a Portfolio, £ 3 3+. net. 

ECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


Ss 
THE BOOK OF CENESIS. Edited with Intro- 


iuction and Notes bv S. R. DRIVER, D D., Canon of Christ Church, and 
Regius Professor of Hebrew at Oxford. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d 
(Westminster Commentaries. 

** All those excellent qualities which have secured for Professor Driver his com- 
manding position as the foremost of Enelish Hebra‘sts, profound and accurate 
:cholarshiv, sound judgment, and genuine sympathy are conspicuous on every 
page’ Scotsman. 


DISRAELI. A Study in Personality and Ideas. 
By WALTER SICHEL. Witha Frontispiece. Demy 8v>. 12s. 6d. net. 
This work aims at presenting Disraeli’s outlook on life and‘politics, the long 
consistency of which from first to last has not yet been realised. It is a biography 
of his mind, and portrays the remarkable development of his ideas. 


MANCHURIA. By Acexanpver Hoste. With 


I}lustrations and a Map. Demy 8vo. 10s 6d. net. - 
A comp'ete account of this important province by the highest living authority on 
the subjec*. 
** Replete with interest, full of information, interesting, and clearly written, it is 
made yet more at‘ractive by a series of admirable phutographs.” 
Pail Mall Gazette. 


THE WORKS OF CHARLES AND MARY LAMB. 


Edited by E. V. LUCAS. With numerous Illustrativns. In 7 vols. 
demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. each. Vol. IV. DRAMATIC SPECIMENS. 


ECONOMIC PRINCIPLES. By A. W. F vx, 


M.A., William Dow Professor of Political Economy in M Gill University, 
Montreal, sometime Fellow cf St. John’s College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 


THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. By 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. Edited by H. C. Hart. Demy 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Arden Shakespeare. 


THE PRAISE OF SHAKESPEARE. An Antho- 


logy. Compiled by C. E. HUGHES. With a Prefatury Note by Sipney 
Lee. Demy 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


TENNYSON. By A.C. Benson. With8 Illus- 


trations. Fceap 8vo cloth, 3s. 6d ; leather, 4s. net. (Little Biographies. 
“* It is a piece of literature, vital and glowing ; we had almost said a little master- 
piece of sympathy and interpretation." — Daily Chronicle. 


SHELLEY AT OXFORD. By Tuomas Jerrerson 


HOGG. With an Introduction by R. A. Streatrenp. Feap. 8vo. 2s. net. 


SUFFOLK. By A Dutt. Illustrated by 


J. WYLIE. Small pott Svo. cloth, 3s. ; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 
(The Little Guides. 


ROME. By C. G. Extasy. Illustrated by 


kb. C. BOULTER. Small pott 8vo. cloth, 3s. ; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 
| The Little Guides. 


JOHN BULL’S ADVENTURES IN THE FISCAL 


WONDERLAND. By C. GEAKE and F. CARRUTHERS GOULD. 
With 46 Illustrations by F. C. G: Crown 8vo. 2s 6d. net. [Second Edition. 
‘““The parodying artist has so exac ly reproduced the spirit and lines of the 
original as, at a first glance, to deceive even those most intimately acquainted with 
Sie John ‘Lenniel’s immortal work." —Punch. 


THE ILLUSTRATED POCKET LIBRARY. 
“The most dainty and covetable books that have appeared for many years.” 
Speaker. 
A truly celightful series in a de‘ightful form.”"—C looker. 


MR. SPONCE’S SPORTING TOUR. By R. S. 


SURTEES. With 13 Coloured Plates and 90 Woodcuts by Joun LeEcn. 
38. 6d. net. 


THE LIFE OF AN ACTOR. By Pierce Ecan. 


With 27 Coloured Plates by THEoporRE Lane, and several designs on wood, 
4s. Sc. net. 


LITTLE BOOKS ON ART. 


** An exquisitely artistic Little | ibrary of Art."—Daily News. 
* They exceed all rivals in ¢ li being delightful to regard and pleasant to 
handle.” orkshire Post. 


TURNER. By Frances Tyrevi-Girt. With 


Illustrations. Demy 16mo. 2s. €d. net. 
By F. 


CREUZE AND BOUCHER. 


POLLARD. With many Illustrations. Demy 16mo. 2s. 6d. net. 


WATTS. By R. E. D. Sxetcutey. With 


magpy Illustrations. Demy 16mo. 2s. 6d. net. 


METHUEN’S MINIATURE LIBRARY. 


A Series of Reprints in Miniature of a few interesting Books which have qualities 
of humanity, devotion, or literary genius. 


THE RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM. By 


EDWARD FITZGERALD. From the First Edition of 1859. Leather, 


THE LIFE OF EDWARD, LORD HERBERT OF 


CHERBURY. Written by himself. From the Edition printed at Strawberry 
Hill in the year 1764. Leather, 2s. net. 


RARIORA. 


A Series of Reprints of Early and Rare Editions of certain Books in English 
Literature. These Editions are reproduced wi.h absolute fidelity, page for page, 
word for word, error for error. 


ADONAIS. An Elegy on the Death of Joun 


KEATS, Author of “ Eady.nion,” &c. Pisa. From the T ypes of Didot, 1822. 
2. net. 


THE POEMS OF ANDREW MARVELL. § Edited 


by EDWARD WRIGHT. small pott 8vo. cloih, 1s. 64. net ; leather, 2s. €d. 
net. (The Little Library. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE ANTi-JACOBIN; with 


GEORGE CANNING'S additional Poems. Edited by LLOYD SANDERS. 
Small pott 8vo. cloth, 1s. 6d net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. [The Little Library. 


BYOKS ON BUSINESS. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 64. net. 
MESSRS. METHUEN are issuing a Series of Volumes dealinz with all 
the most important «#spects of commercial and tinancial activity. 


THE BUSINESS OF INSURANCE. By A. J. 


WILSON, Editor of the /nvestor's Review, City Editor of the Daily Chronicle. 


THE STOCK EXCHANCE. By Cuas. Dvucvip, 


City Editor of the Morning Post, Author of “ The Story of the Stock 
Exchange.” 
“The real aim of the book is to explain, not to comment, and this has been 
fulfilled with remsrkable success. The result is a model of lucidity and a mine of 
information.” —Financial Times. 


PORTS AND DOCKS. By Dovcras Owen, 


Barrister-at-Law, Secretary to the Alliance Marine and General Assurance 
Company. 


THE LITTLE QUARTO SHAKESPEARE: 


Pott 16mo. icather, price 1s. net each Volume. 
A Miniature Edition of the Plays and Poems of Shakespeare. With Introduc- 
tions and brief Footnotes by Mr. W. J. CRAIG. 
““ We are inclined to hail this edition as the best of ail pocket Shakespeares.” 


Pall Mall Gazette. 
NEW VOLUMES. 


THE TRAGEDY OF KING RICHARD II. 
TWELFTH NIGHT; or, WHAT YOU WILL. 


FICTION. 
THE WOMAN WITH THE FAN. By Rosert 


HICHENS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE BLUNDER OF AN INNOCENT. By E. M. 


ALBANESI. A New Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE PRINCE OF LISNOVER. By Grace Ruys, 


Author of ‘* The Wooing of Sheila” Crown 8vo. 6s 


A WOMAN OF SENTIMENT. By Annie Linney. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE RED LEAGUERS. By Suan F. Buttock. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE AMERICAN PRISONER. By Even Puitt- 


POTTS. Crown 8vo. és. [Second Edition. 
“It is penetrated by a deep sense of the magic and mystery of the moor.” 
Spectator. 


“Mr. Phillpotts’ genius, for it is more thin mere talent, has grown steadily. 
Since Thomas Hardy bas turned to verse, no contemporary novelist can claim a 
higher place as the interpreter of elemental human emotion. We may congratulate 
Mr. Phillpotts on a very fine book.”—#a// Mali Gazette. 


ABANDONED. By W. Crark Crown 


8vo. 6s. [Second Editron. 
“Full of humour and incident, and told in Mr. Clark Russell's feticitous and 
vivid style.” — Yorkshire Post. 
** A breezy tale of curious and interesting events.” —7imes. 


THE ROYAL QUAKER. By Mrs. B. Tanqueray. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 
© Full cf quaiat charm and freshness.” —Dai:dy News. 


A CHANCE OF FACE. By Tuomas Cops. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


GARNERED. 


Rvo. fs. 
“ Characteristic specimens of Mr. Marsh's inventive powers.” —G/asgow Herald. 


DAVID MARCH. By J. S. Fiercuer. Crown 


8vo. 6s. 
“ It is a stirring and full-blooded romance. healthy, ingenious, and vigorous ” 
Scotsman, 


A LOST ESTATE. By Mary E. Many. A 


New Edition. Crown 80. 6s. 


THE TRAGEDY OF THE GREAT EMERALD. 


By WeatHersby CuEesney. Crown 8vo. €s. 


METHUEN’S SIXPENNY NOVELS. 
METHUEN'’S SIXPENNY NOVELS are the most popular Sixpenny Bools 
in existence, and they are to be seen everywhere. Please ask for them at all 
Booksellers’ and Bookstall:. The last volume was THE CREDIT OF THE 
COUNTY, by W. E. Norns, and the new volume is A ROMAN MYSTERY, 
by RicHARD BaGorT. 


By Ricuarp Marsu. Crown 


Kindly write to Messrs. Methuen for their New List of Announcements. 


METHUEN & CO., 36 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
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i . Paul, 
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Covent Garden, in the County of Lendon.— Saturaay, 19 March, 1904. 
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